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NDOUBTEDLY the subtlest and 

most cynical weapon which the 
Kremlin uses to create confusion in 
the minds of Europeans is the na- 
tural human fear of a third world 
war. There are a thousand and one 
ways of sapping the morale of the 
individual especially in these days 
when the immoral distortion of 
truth by mass-propaganda has _ be- 
come a fine art; and during the five 
years that have passed since the Cold 
War started in earnest, every tactical 
trick in the Communist book has been 
employed to sow doubt and distrust 
of Western policies among millions 
of ordinary citizens. 

The Governments of such nations 
as France and Italy, where local Com- 
munist parties not only claim mem- 
bers by the million but hold real, 
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mischief-making political power as 
well, realize the damage that can be 
done by subversive propaganda di- 
rected from the Prague headquarters 
of the Cominform. Defeatism is a 
popular mood rather than an indi- 
vidual or national vice; its origins 
are almost inevitably bound up with 
the bitter catastrophe of wartime en- 
emy occupation and enslavement. The 
French and Italian peoples, who felt 
the full impact of the first “total con- 
flict” in history, can scarcely be 
blamed for instinctively cowering be- 
fore the danger of another and greater 
Armageddon; nor can we be sur- 
prised that the Communists have taken 
every advantage of popular fears to 
weaken morale and the national will 
for security-through-strength. 

The spearhead of the Cominform’s 
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campaign of “boring from within” 
at the very heart of Western Europe 
is a curiously inoffensive-looking or- 
ganization known as the “World 
Peace Council.” This body has borne 
a variety of slightly different names 
since it was first launched in 1948, 
not long after the phony meeting of 
so-called “Intellectuals” from the 
Western and Eastern halves of our 
divided globe at Wroclaw, Poland, 
during August of that year. The shep- 
herding together of scientists, writers 
and artists—in many cases under 
false pretenses—was cunningly con- 
trived to give a facade of dignity and 
neutral respectability to the sinister 
mass-movement which was about to 
be formed. 


FLATTERY AND DECEPTION 


At Wroclaw, much was made of 
the common desire of humanity for 
peace; much was also made of the 
common vocation of intellectuals as 
the potential leaders of a peace cru- 
sade, since their talents were at the 
service of mankind rather than of 
any national government. Quite a 
number of the scientists and writers 
did not have to be told that. They 
were already convinced Reds or ac- 
tive fellow-travellers. But others, who 
had been lured to Wroclaw without 
grasping the spurious purpose of this 
unusual gathering, returned home in- 
dignant and disillusioned. They at 
any rate had seen through the at- 
tempt to buy their brains and good 
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name, for the Kremlin’s hidden ends, 
by flattery and deception. 

If Western statesmen and publicists 
were aware of what was afoot, they 
were very slow in their reactions, |t 
was not until 1949, when the World 
Peace Council was formally set up in 
Paris, that the broad public learned 
the connection between the new body 
and the Wroclaw Congress which had 
fathered it. The Cominform and its 
agents at all levels in the Westem 
democracies had indeed wasted littl 
time. Once the respectable layer of 
“big names” was assured, the instruc. 
tions went out on the Communist 
grapevine. Printed and _ broadcast 
propaganda followed. No section of 
citizens was to be by-passed in the 
all-out drive to exploit the fear of 
war and the craving for peace in 
every Western soul. And on the cere 
monial occasion in May, 1949, when 
Professor Joliot-Curie, the French 
Communist atomic scientist, took the 
presidential chair at the inaugural 
conference of the World Peace Coun 
cil, the ground had been well pre 
pared in France, Italy, the “Benelux” 
countries and even Britain. A new 
international brigade of “peace par- 
tisans” was in existence; through its 
myriad “front” organizations, under 
Red direction or control, British 
housewives, Dutch shipyard workers, 
Belgian miners and French school 
masters would from now on be only 
a few of the endless list of social 
groups available for recruitment. 
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It came as a severe shock to other- 
wise well-informed Europeans to 
learn how complex and closely-knit 
were the strands of this new Com- 
munist organization. It was not so 
much a matter of numbers as of the 
tactical placing of leaders, usually in 
positions where they could manipu- 
late non-Communist trade unions and 
professional associations as though 
the majority of members were Reds. 
Through certain international bodies 
already under Communist control— 
like the World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the journalists’ associa- 
tions—common leaders and delegates 
were linked direct to the committees 
which planned and supervised the 
“peace” offensive. 


STOCKHOLM PEACE APPEAL 

One of the trial-runs of the Comin- 
form’s new engine of subversion was 
the infamous Stockholm Peace Ap- 
peal in 1950. Its publicized aim was 
to gather millions of signatures for 
resolutions demanding a ban on 
atomic weapons and the moral con- 
demnation of any nation that manu- 
factured or used them. Millions of 
signatures were obtained; and the 
success in obtaining them showed 
just how deep and confused was the 
yearning for peace among ordinary 
men and women, and how easily that 
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yearning could be exploited to assist 
the Soviet Union. 

There was another side to the 
campaign, too. Once a large propor- 
tion of any population has been mis- 
led into condemning necessary secu- 
rity measures as “imperialist war- 
mongering,” public hostility to delib- 
erate acts of sabotage in the name of 
peace will be notably lessened. 
Throughout the period of Marshall 
aid and the early months of Mutual 
Security assistance, there were many 
Communist-inspired strikes and care- 
fully prepared plots to slow-down the 
flow of arms from the United States. 
The railways, ports and transport 
systems of key nations in the West- 
ern alliance were a principal target. 
Though public opinion never con- 
doned these calculated acts against 
security, an increasing number of 
honest but misguided citizens won- 
dered whether in fact rearmament, 
with all the sacrifices involved, was 
the surest way to avert war. 

There was little enough any demo- 
cratic government could do to coun- 
teract the insidious effects of the 
Cominform campaign. For it was 
aimed over the heads of the politi- 
cians. It touched the mind of the 
average person, disturbing and up- 
setting his judgment. Slowly it 
seemed to be building up an emo- 
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tional climate of fear and scepticism 
about the sayings and doings of West- 
ern political leaders. No political 
soothsayer was in a position to offset 
the psychological harm by threats or 
promises: this was a spiritual drive 
to capture the minds and hearts of 
men for vile political ends. It needed 
a spiritual counter-offensive to check 
the inroads. And that counter-offen- 
sive came at last when the Hierarchy 
of France, rightly alarmed by the 
relatively swift progress of the 
“peace” campaign among French 
Catholics,- issued a bold joint-state- 
ment which was, in effect, both a 
warning and a call-to-arms. 

The French Archbishops and Bish- 
ops knew perfectly well that fear is 
the most corrupting motive for blind- 
ing men to the truth in this age of 
‘hysterical propaganda. They were 
equally aware that in a country like 
their own, where the vast material 
losses of the war had served to aggra- 
vate problems of social justice, and 
where many nominal Catholics among 
the working class had joined the 
ranks of the Reds, anything less than 
a firm program of action would not 
be enough. Plain speaking was ne- 
cessary to cut through the tangle of 
lies and insinuations against Church 
and State which the strong French 
branch of the World Peace Commit- 
tee was busy weaving. But it was 
more the acute peril to the faith of 
their own people than the wilful 
oversimplification of international 
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issues in the cause of bloodless Sovie 
conquest that spurred the French 
Hierarchy to retaliate. 


ATOMIC WEAPONS 


It must be stated that some Catho. 
lics, not only in France but in other 
European countries as well, were a 
tounded by what the Bishops had to 
say. One of the controversial ques 
tions they squarely raised was the 
very question which the World Peace 
Council had been exploiting: th 
question of whether modern atomic 
and biological weapons of warfare 
could or should be employed by be: 
ligerents. After denouncing the us 
of such weapons—and incidentally 
rebutting the Communist whisper that 
the Church was naturally on the side 
of the “imperialist warmongers’”— 
they urged statesmen to spare no ef- 
fort in trying to reach an agreement 
on the control and outlawing of 
atomic and biological means of de 
struction. Then they laid down a 
three-point Christian program for 
the achievement of true peace: the 
kind of peace which has its solid 
foundations in the hearts and will 
of men. On the use of atomic and 
chemical weapons, they said: 

Modern science has put into the 
hands of belligerents methods of ann 
hilation like atomic bombs, rockets 
radio-active gases, chemical and bie 
logical weapons which are a terrible 
threat hanging over the heads of al 
peoples. In such a nightmare atmos 
phere, it is understandable that the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal against 
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use of atomic weapons should have se- 
duced so many generous minds. The 
question is persistently put to you, to 
your priests, and to your Bishops 
whether we condemn the use of these 
atomic weapons... . 

For our part, we condemn them with 
all our strength, as we had no hesita- 
tion in condemning the mass bombings 
during the last war... . 

We therefore ask statesmen, who at 
the present time carry a crushing 
weight of responsibility, not to give 
way to the horrible temptation of em- 
ploying these means of destruction and 
to do everything they can to reach a 
common understanding on their use. 

I think it worth quoting this sig- 
nificant passage from an outspoken 
address because it clearly fits into the 
peculiar psychological atmosphere of 
that opening phase of the Cominform 
“peace” offensive. It must be added 
that immediately critical voices were 
to be heard taking exception to the 
Hierarchy’s forthright stand on the 
matter of atomic weapons. Outside 
France, especially, there were Catho- 
lics who doubted the wisdom or time- 
liness of the statement, largely be- 
cause it seemed to echo in startling 
fashion the platitudes of Professor 
Joliot-Curie and his colleagues. Oth- 
ers did not fail to note that the ques- 
tion of the moral or immoral use of 
atomic weapons was still a big, open 
question on which theologians were 
naturally unwilling to commit them- 
selves. Others, again, wondered if 
the French Bishops had been “pan- 
icked” into voicing a premature opin- 
lon on grounds of pure expediency. 
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Let it be said that these were the 
first reactions. Nor was there any 
criticism in France or elsewhere of 
the three lines of action proposed by 
the Bishops. Catholics were enjoined 
to “read and meditate” the Pope’s 
repeated instructions on the way to 
create conditions of peace in the 
world. They were reminded that 
their national worries were not every- 
thing, and that “the duties of a 
Christian do not stop at the frontiers 
of his own country.” And they were 
urged to enlist as “artisans of that 
social justice without which there can 
be no peace even among the citizens 
of the same country.” 


SPIRITUAL CRUSADE FOR PEACE 


So rang out the first counter-blast 
to the Communists’ mesmerizing 
“peace” overture, a counter-blast all 
the more impressive because it was 
delivered by the spiritual leaders of 
the French people. Not long after- 
wards it was followed by another; 
and this time the misgivings of those 
who had questioned the Hierarchy’s 
moral objections to atomic weapons 
were silenced. It came in the form 
of a pastoral letter from Cardinal 
Gerlier, Archbishop of Lyons, a 
priest-soldier who had been decorated 
for gallantry in World War One, and 
a prelate now honored and esteemed 
for his courage and passion for social 
justice by tens of thousands of 
Frenchmen who no longer practise 
their religion. 
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With the backing of his fellow- 
Bishops, Cardinal Gerlier summoned 
the entire Catholic body to join at 
once in an intensive spiritual crusade 
for peace. The nucleus of an organ- 
ization, known as “Pax Christi” and 
founded in 1948—the year when the 
Cominform launched its crooked 
“peace” campaign—already existed 
to promote such an idealistic cause; 
and the Cardinal now gave it a na- 
tionwide mandate, with an interna- 
tional section under the guidance of 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris. 
It was clear that much thought and 
care had gone into the shaping of 
the enlarged “Pax Christi” movement. 
And the Cardinal proposed that it 
should set to work at once on the 
spiritual and practical planes: 

I ask all priests to celebrate Mass 
from time to time for peace. I ask all 
those burdened with sickness and suf- 
fering to offer up part of their ordeal 
for peace. I ask everyone of you to 


place prayers for peace high among 
your intentions. 


For the benefit of those who pos- 
sibly felt that mere prayer was hardly 
the answer to the maneuverings and 
twistings of a slippery ideological eel 
like Professor Joliot-Curie, Cardinal 
Gerlier recalled an age-old truth: 
“Only by storming heaven and win- 
ning God’s grace can we be sure of 
the kind of revolution in men’s hearts 
and minds” that alone can make for 
peace. However, due emphasis was 
laid on action: 


A profound care for social justice is 
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one of the essential conditions of peace, 
since peace between nations is, in effect, 
a function of the internal peace which 
should exist inside each nation. . , , | 
is the Christian’s duty to act as and 
when he can. His task is to spread about 
him, in the circle of his influence, the 
authentic spirit of peace, reacting with 
vigor yet with charity against the blight. 
ing ideas and criminal propaganda 
which threaten to destroy it in the 
interests of what the Pope has called 
“the idolatry of absolute nationalism, 
the pride of race and blood and the lust 
for power.” 

A day was fixed, several months 
ahead, for the solemn start of the 
peace counter-offensive. At paroch- 
ial, diocesan, national and interna 
tional levels, “Pax Christi” organiz 
ers drafted the recruits; and in June, 
1951, Catholic France was ready to 
meet the established, self-assured 
World Peace Council on its own ter. 
rain. 


Pax CHrRIsT1 MOVEMENT IN THE 
CoLtp War 


Less than two years have passed 
since then, and in a quiet, unspec- 
tacular fashion the “Pax Christi” 
movement has become a force in the 
Cold War of which the Communists 
have reason to be afraid. There 
have been no pitched battles; no in- 
ternational congresses or mammoth 
demonstrations like those held regu- 
larly by the World Peace Council; 
no cheap propaganda victories at the 
expense of an enemy capable of tur 
ing such empty triumphs to his own 
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account. Yet the fact remains that 
the growing army of Christian peace 
partisans is today a European army, 
for it includes Germans, Italians, 
Britons, Belgians, Dutchmen, Greeks 
and even Turks. 

Its commander-in-chief, Cardinal 
Feltin, is not primarily concerned 
about the size of his forces, though 
it must be some consolation for him 
to know that his shock-troops are as 
numerous as the present frontline 
forces of NATO in the West! What 
he is most preoccupied with is the 
quality of this élite band of followers, 
whose personal opportunities of coun- 
teracting the seductive untruths of 
the Red peacemongers are what they 
make of them. It is impossible to 
draw a graph to illustrate with ac- 
curacy the immense achievements of 
the “Pax Christi” movement, for its 
work lies in the most secret but ex- 
posed sector of the Cold-War front— 
the minds and hearts of the men and 
women who are neighbors, fellow 
workers, fellow citizens. 

This is the sector, as was indicated 
above, which lies beyond the reach 
of the politician, who must in any 
case confine himself to concrete, 
everyday problems. It is also the 
sector which cannot be defended by 
bullets, tanks or fighter aircraft, since 
the spirit of defeatism, kept alive by 
a sleepless Communist fifth column, 
may lead to the sudden overthrow of 
the biggest and best-equipped armies. 
Yet it would be wrong to imply that 
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“Pax Christi” is little more than a 
free-lance, Catholic effort to help the 
Western Powers nip off one of the 
sprawling tentacles of the Cominform 
octopus. Inevitably, it may give that 
impression because it has opened the 
eyes of many Frenchmen to the truth 
about the World Peace Council, which 
has retaliated in the authentic Com- 
munist manner by dubbing “Pax 
Christi” an agency of the Vatican. 
And the Vatican—as every good Sta- 
linite from Tomsk to Timbuctoo al- 
ready knows—is a lackey in the pay 
of the American Fascist Beasts! 


PRAYER AND STUDY 


But, whatever smears Professor 
Joliot-Curie and his henchmen may 
try to spread, “Pax Christi” has a 
far more important mission than its 
incidental one of restoring a healthy 
morale in Western Europe. If rank- 
and-filers in the various Communist 
bodies are stiffened and stimulated 
by planners and thinkers, the mem- 
bers of “Pax Christi” are backed by 
their own tacticians and theologians. 
A prodigious amount of prayer and 
study has gone into the steady build- 
ing of an organization which now 
has its own press and publishing 
facilities, a well-staffed international 
secretariat and affiliated groups in 
half-a-dozen countries. Perhaps the 
outstanding feature of the movement 
is the clear development and defini- 
tion of its methods and aims that 
have taken place since the original 
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joint statement by the French Hier- 
archy. This has been made possible 
by the cooperation of eminent the- 
ologians and jurists like the Domini- 
can, Pére Ducatillon, whose erudite 
yet incisive study of the Cold War 
from the Christian standpoint won 
the Pope’s warm approval. 


ApmireD By Hoty FATHER 


It was in Rome last autumn that 
the Holy Father showed his admira- 
tion for this new Christian crusade 
when he met some 2,000 of its repre- 
sentatives and spoke to them of the 
principal problems confronting our 
mid-twentieth-century world. 

There is a supernatural approach 
which removes religion away from eco- 
nomic and political necessities and re- 
sponsibilities, as if they were no con- 
cern of the Christian and Catholic. 
That approach is unhealthy and alien 
to the mind of the Church. “Pax Christi” 
does not adopt this unilateral attitude. 
On the contrary, it was born in the 
midst of social and political needs. 
Your standard gives you an objective 
that is profoundly Christian and Cath- 
olic—the union of Catholics through- 
out Europe and eventually throughout 
other continents to work together in 
the tasks of public life. 

Among those tasks, the Holy 
Father singled out for special atten- 
tion the duty of creating new inter- 
national political institutions in har- 
mony with what he described as “a 
new way of looking at relations be- 
tween different peoples.” 


Unfortunately, the Pope went on, 
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the “atmosphere without which these 
new institutions cannot endure does 
not yet exist. And if it appears bold 
to wish to protect the rebuilding of 
Europe in the midst of the difficulties 
caused in passing from the old, na 
tionalistic conception to the nev, 
everyone must at least be brought to 
recognize as a matter of urgency the 
duty of creating that atmosphere, 
Working towards that goal by bring. 
ing into play the united forces of 
Catholics seems to us the essential 
aim of the ‘Pax Christi’ movement.” 
When we remember that the present 
Holy Father has been called with 
excellent reason the “Pope of Peace,” 
and that the theme has run constantly 
through his Christmas allocutions 
and other pronouncements, we may 
be sure that his wholehearted en- 
dorsement of the movement is sig- 
nificant indeed. 


PopuLaR APPEAL 


“Pax Christi,” in fact, is now func- 
tioning with the Pope’s explicit ap- 
proval as the most adventurous and 
inspiring wing of European Catholic 
Action; and it has caught the popular 
imagination as few comparable move- 
ments have ever done. For, apart 
from striving to rouse Christians to 
a sense of international justice and 
solidarity—with far better methods 
and facilities than were available 
more than half a century ago when 
Pope Leo XIII first raised the prob- 


lem of social justice—its members 
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are all the time answering false Com- 
munist propaganda with hard facts. 
More than that, they are committed 
to support “all positive, peaceful un- 
dertakings which can free mankind 
from the fear of total war, and move 
them to seek total peace in conform- 
ity with the Christian ideal.” 





Lesson From CoMMUNISTS 


If this sounds like yet another 
crossing of the 39th Platitude, let it 
be stated that the members of “Pax 
Christi” have learned a useful lesson 
from the energetic example set them 
by the Communists. Just as the 
really effective workers in the World 
Peace Council are men and women 
who make it their business to infil- 
trate parallel organizations that can 
be used for Cominform ends, so Cath- 
olics in Western Europe are joining 
bodies which favor the various polit- 
ical and economic projects for unit- 
ing the West. They are not mere 
tubber-stamps either. By studying 
the issues, the obstacles and the op- 
portunities in such enterprises as the 
“Schuman Coal-Steel Community,” 
they are gradually bringing to bear 
a distinctively Christian point of 
view. And the same can be said of 
their approach to such general ques- 
tions as emigration and aid for the 
earth’s under-developed lands. 
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“Pax Christi” has gone a long way 
since that joint statement by the 
French Hierarchy and the rousing 
pastoral letter of Cardinal Gerlier 
which followed it. But it would be 
foolish to pretend that the Commu- 
nist peacemongers, whose unrealistic 
Picasso doves still flutter in audito- 
riums in Paris, Rome and other cities, 
have shot their bolt. Stalin may have 
made their work more arduous by 
the latest series of mock-trials in 
Eastern Europe; but the late Red 
Emperor’s confident forecast that the 
West will defeat itself in the long run 
by nationalistic rivalries has certainly 
presented Professor Joliot-Curie with 
an old cue in a new form. 

The stresses and strains to which 
Western security plans are still sub- 
ject, the avoidable misunderstandings 
that still prevent the reconciliation of 
France and Germany, are a legacy 
of the bad, unhealthy “atmosphere” 
to which the Pope referred. “Pax 
Christi” has accepted the great chal- 
lenge to transform that atmosphere; 
the World Peace Council exists to 
make it yet more poisonous with dis- 
cord and defeatism. And on the out- 
come of the psychological and spirit- 
ual struggle between the two move- 
ments may depend whether the Soviet 
Union wins or loses the Cold War— 
and whether we avoid World War III. 











Dubious Allies of Catholic Missions 


Most Rev. Joun J. Wricut 
Bishop of Worcester 


Excerpts from an address at the World-Mission Exhibit, 
Boston, Mass., April 20, 1953 


_— missionary work of the 
Church contributes to decent 
political progress, but it is strictly 
spiritual in its own purposes and 
instruments. It would be disastrous 
to the interests of the Church herself 
if it were otherwise. The most rigor- 
ous legislation of the Holy See 
against political, cultural or econ- 
omic activities inconsistent with the 
strictly spiritual scope of the mis- 
sionary’s work has confirmed and 
intensified what is clear from the very 
nature of that work. 

‘ A missionary may be French but 
he is never present in a mission coun- 
try as the representative of France: 
he is the herald of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of Man and subject of no single 
nation. Our missionary nuns may be 
Irish or American, but it is not their 
Irishness nor their Americanism 
which impelled them to leave father, 
mother and home to go to the ends 
of the earth: it is that love for Jesus 
Christ which He Himself declared 
must be the motive of such sacrifices. 
Neither can they ask any people to 
accept the Irish outlook or the Ameri- 
can way of life, save to the extent 


that these in turn conform to the way 
of Jesus Christ, Whom alone they 
may represent or preach. 

It can only occasion grief when 
nationalistic or political considera. 
tions get tangled with religious ideal- 
ism in the missionary preaching of 
the Gospel. So, too, the missionaries 
belong to “God’s Front” against 
Communism, as the theme of this 
exhibit proclaims, but it is extremely 
important that we understand clearly 
and well that God’s Front is His own 
and not necessarily that of the politi- 
cal world or cultural tradition to 
which we happen to belong. 

It is urgent to keep straight the 
differences, as well as the occasional 
coincidences, between the Church's 
opposition to Communism and that 
of the political and economic inter- 
ests of the world. A generation or 
two ago there was sometimes confu- 
sion about the relationship of ne 
tionalism to missionary activity. It 
would be tragic if a like confusion 
were generated in our day between 
everything that parades as anti-Com- 
munism and the Church’s missionary 
resistance to atheistic Marxism. 
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In the heyday of nationalism it was 
in the interests of Germany, France, 
Britain, Italy and other nations that 
missionaries have free scope to work 
in the backward parts of the world. 
Such interests of a nationalistic and 
imperialistic kind were far from be- 
ing the same as the interests of the 
Church. Sometimes they were a 
source of great embarrassment to the 
Church and were either nuisances or 
positive obstacles in the way of her 
real work, which is a strictly spiritual, 
non-political task for Jesus Christ, 
not for the Kaiser, the Foreign Office 
or the Queen of any country. 


In other words, in those days the 
Church had her own reasons for seek- 
ing opportunities to preach and teach 
in the mission countries. The na- 
tionalistic states of Europe had quite 
other reasons for wishing her luck 
up to a point, though as soon as 
that point was reached, the political 
powers were just as interested in cur- 
tailing the activity of the Church as 
before they had been eager to en- 
courage it. It is a matter of record 
that some European regimes encour- 
aged missionaries abroad whom they 
suppressed at home; anti-clerical in 
their own countries, they were eager 
to spread missions in countries where 
they felt the Catholic priests and sis- 
ters would give their native lands a 
good name and thus enhance the pres- 
tige of European states and advance 
their material interests. 


The Church had constantly to be 
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on guard against this exploitation of 
missionary activity by political and 
cultural forces motivated by aims 
which were by no means the same as 
those of the Church. 


Gop’s FRONT 


We have a like problem in our own 
generation. It is suggested by the 
theme of the Boston Mission Exhibit. 
Catholic missionary activity consti- 
tutes a major part of God’s Front 
against Communism. There are, how- 
ever, other fronts against Commu- 
nism than that of the Church. In 
some points, usually minor, the case 
of the world against Communism co- 
incides with that of the Church and 
to that extent—one which can easily 
be exaggerated—the interests of the 
Church coincide with those of the 
political and cultural groups which 
are concerned with checking Commu- 
nism’s spread. 


But just as there was danger of 
confusion between the cause of Ca- 
tholicism and that of European na- 
tionalism, so there is the danger of 
confusing the resistance of the Church 
to Communist atheism with the anti- 
Communism of political conserva- 
tives, economic liberals, some capital- 
ists and certain humanitarians. The 
Christian case against Communism is 
not necessarily that of the world of 
business, politics or secular culture; 
all these have reasons of their own 
for anti-Communism, and very prob- 
ably, much as they regret Commu- 
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nism, would turn on the Church with 
the same or even greater fury if it 
contradicted their own pet principles 
and interests. As a matter of fact, 
they frequently do. 


On the other hand, they are not at 
all bashful about moving in on the 
Church when it serves their purposes. 
There are many so-called “conserva- 
tives” or “liberals” who wouldn’t 
give a penny for a candle to adorn a 
shrine here in America, but who 
might praise the foreign missions if 
they thought that by doing so they 
could embarrass Communism. They 
are willing to join any front against 
Communism which is a front for 
their own protection, but they do not 
on that account belong to God’s 
Front. They can be as unbelieving 
as the Communists, even if more ur- 
bane, and every bit as anti-Catholic. 
They proceed on the cynical principle 
that the enemies of my enemies are 
my friends, which is a maxim of the 
world, not of the Church. 


Accordingly the Church is on her 
guard in this generation against self- 
seeking allies who would exploit her 
work as a means of furthering their 
own quite different objectives. Com- 
munism is atheistic, but not all athe- 
ists are Communists. Some are so 
“capitalistic” that they have money 
with which to endow systematic athe- 
ism as cold as that of the Reds. Com- 
munism, as it has worked out in mod- 
ern history, is militantly anti-Catho- 
lic but not all anti-Catholics are 
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Marxists. Some would be highly in. 
sulted at the suggestion that they are 
Reds. God’s Front against Commu. 
nism coincides in a few details with 
that of the world, but it is not the 
same thing at all. Catholic mission. 
aries are valiant leaders in the battle 
against world Communism, but they 
are resisting in the name of Jesus 
Christ, not as allies of international 
finance, secular democracy, British 
Imperialism or any other interest of 
this world. 

It is well for the world and for the 
Church that there be no obscurity on 
this point. 


THE MIssIoNARY WoRrRLD 


There is another point which needs 
emphasis at an exhibit of this kind. 
We are prone to think of the “mis- 
sionary world” as quite different 
from our own part of Christendom. 
We imagine that here the Church, the 
visible Kingdom of Christ, is all set 
up and fully mature, while elsewhere 
it is still coming into being. The dif- 
ferences are chiefly in degree, not in 
kind, and sometimes we exaggerate 
them too much. 


There is no longer a missionary 
world entirely apart from the rest of 
the world in the life of the Church. 
Above all, there is no part of the 
world where the Church is so com- 
pletely established that it is no longer 
missionary country. Some places are 
again mission country which once 
were flourishing centers of the 
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Church’s most splendid achievements. 
Other places are technically mission 
country but actually quite robust in 
the faith, A few places are techni- 
cally not mission territory at all, but 
actually are in dire need of being 
evangelized anew. 

We have a too simple concept of 
paganism as well as of missionary 
work when we speak of those as “for- 
eign.” There are heathens in Borneo, 
but also plenty in Boston. There are 
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pagans in the isles of the Pacific, but 
also on Long Island. 

The fact is that all the world is mis- 
sion country and every corner of it. 
The faith is never so fully preached 
or ardently lived but what there al- 
ways remains, everywhere, missionary 
work to do. China is not mission 
country alone; so is my country, my 
city, my home, my very heart—and 
so these will remain until Christ is 
all and in all. 











Real Teachers 


I sometimes, in the course of my labors, come into contact with the sort of 
college graduate who took a degree in course, and considered the whole affair hap- 
pily over when he reached for his degree. He always reminds me of an automobile 
that is stalled on a hill because it has run out of gas. Occasionally such a man or 
woman earns his living back of a desk in a schoolroom. That teachers of this sort 
earn their salary, I do not question. Their pupils are doubtless proficient in the 
three R’s and in whatever branch of knowledge they are teaching. But for real, 
outstanding service to country, to society, to Church, we must look elsewhere. We 
must look to the teacher who never writes finis to his own study; who pursues 
it as any professional man or woman must: by continued reading, by constant 
growth, by dedication to cultural ideals and by becoming so imbued with learning 
that his influence will be felt for life in the mind and soul of every pupil who has 
the good fortune to come under such tutelage. 

It is my belief that such influence can begin in the kindergarten, and because I 
believe this, I am making this plea today for you all to take your work seriously, 
to learn all you can about it, to pass that knowledge along in your teaching, never 
to become static, a time-server, a sluggard in the army of the Lord—From an 


address by Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, at the Boston College School of Educa- 
tion, March, 1953. 








The Evolution of the French Church 
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ig IS always difficult to make ob- 
servers from other parts of the 
world understand the extreme com- 
plexity of Europe. It is an old land 
of history where thousands of years 
of invasions, of conquests, of the evo- 
lution of languages and of the slow 
construction of national unities have 
created an inextricable entanglement 
of causes and effects. This compli- 
cation has its full effect on the his- 
tory, the theology, the canon law, the 
institutions and the present sociolog- 
ical state of the Western Church. 

One finds it impossible, then, to 
understand anything about the state 
of Catholicism in France unless one 
replaces it in its development, since 
all the features it presents are in great 
measure the result of historical cir- 
cumstances often thousands of years 
old. 

The first fact to be noted from this 
perspective is that Catholicism is in- 
timately linked with the formation 
and growth of the nation, somewhat, 
mutatis mutandis, as the dissenting 
churches of England are linked with 
the history of the United States. 


The Church of France is one of 
the oldest in Europe. Doubtless as 
early as the end of apostolic times 
Christianity had touched the Greek 
merchant settlements of the Mediter- 
ranean coast. In any case, as early 
as the second century, the Church is 
installed in the capital of Roman 
Gaul, in that heart of the country 
which is Lyons, where the first great 
theologian held his see, the Asiatic 
Irenaeus, direct disciple of Polycarp 
of Smyrna, himself spiritual son of 
John the Apostle. In the third cen- 
tury, the bishoprics multiply and, af- 
ter the peace of the Church, Chris- 
tianity is solidly planted in the towns. 
At the time of the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, at the beginning of 
the sixth century, the Church is the 
only structure that remains. She 
alone, in the anarchy of Germanic 
tribes installed in the provinces of 
Gaul, maintains something of the so- 
cial framework necessary for life, 
while her monasteries save the essen- 
tial part of ancient culture. 


Thus, during the first centuries fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Empire— 
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what is known as Merovingian times 
—the bishops assume considerable 
historical and political importance; 
they are the only men capable of 
administering the kingdoms of the 
Germanic princes settled in the ter- 
ritory of Gaul. The clerics alone are 
capable of dispensing instruction. 
That explains the important political 
role that the Church will play in the 
nation until the Revolution of 1789 
(which will profoundly change every- 
thing). 

Until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the clergy forms a “corps” of 
the nation, the first and a privileged 
corps, like the nobility. It constitutes 
a third of the Estates General which, 
beginning in the fifteenth century, in 
rare circumstances, are assembled by 
the sovereign in order to represent 
the country before him. 

By virtue of this same historical 
inheritance, the Church, until the 
Revolution of 1789, will keep the real 
monopoly of education. 


Economic PosiItTIon 


The same historical causes explain 
the extremely privileged economic sit- 
uation of the Church in France be- 
fore the Revolution. Forced, as we 
have just said, to play a political role 
in order to save the commonwealth, 
bishops and abbots were necessarily 
obliged to enter into the feudal insti- 
tution which comes directly out of 
the sociological state of warlike Ger- 
manic tribes encamped on the soil of 
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Western Europe; they became the 
holders of great lands, in other words 
of what, until contemporary times, 
constituted wealth and almost the only 
source of revenue in the West. They 
are among the richest lords of the 
nation. The abbeys, the convents of 
the towns, whose wealth is not dis- 
persed through legacies, are also 
great collective landowners; on the 
old maps of our towns until the 
eighteenth century, one often sees 
that nearly half of the territory is 
occupied by ecclesiastical posses- 
sions. 

This situation—which historical 
circumstances made inevitable—will 
be a curse for the Western Church in 
general, for that of France especially. 
The Church will end up by becoming 
a kind of career, a means of getting 
ahead in the world. The sickness will 
reach its paroxysm in the early six- 
teenth century: the papacy, in the 
concordat of 1516, abandons to the 
king the right of appointing bishops 
and most of the abbots, that is, the 
right to dispose of the distribution of 
the great revenues from ecclesiastical 
lands. The king thus peoples the 
Church with his own creatures, often 
men without vocation, or will even 
give the revenue from the abbeys to 
his lay servants, leaving it up to them 
to have themselves replaced in the 
sacred functions by mercenaries. The 
Council of Trent will not succeed in 
suppressing this plague of civil com- 
mand and benefices, which makes of 
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the Church of the Sermon on the 
Mount a comfortable and lucrative 
career. A brutal political revolution 
will be necessary. This wealth of the 
Church of France will be one of the 
major causes of an anti-clericalism 
which will continue long after the 
total disappearance of these ecclesi- 
astical possessions. 


LaICcISM 


This country in which the Church 
for centuries exercises such a polit- 
ical and economic role will, through 
a slow process of more than five hun- 
dred years, generate little by little the 
phenomenon of laicism, namely, a 
distinction that becomes more and 
more sharp between Church and 
State, between the spiritual and the 
temporal; an evolution which from 
time to time will produce violent 
crises of opposition between the two 
societies, civil and religious. As 
early as the fourteenth century we 
note the beginning of this process, 
which is one of the characteristics 
of modern times. 

France is, in fact, the first Euro- 
pean nation to emerge from feudal 
anarchy, to become conscious of its 
national unity, and thereby to as- 
sume its particular character under 
the extremely clever and persevering 
leadership of its Capetian dynasty. 

The first movement of this nascent 
laicism consists in rejecting the po- 
litical tutelage of the Pope, an act 
which will not be accomplished with- 
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out affecting, as a consequence, the 
spiritual power of the throne of Peter, 

Without doubt the medieval papacy 
had been too fond of regarding the 
princes as at its service, the instr. 
ments of spiritual ends; at his polit- 
ical apogee, the Roman pontiff had 
really fulfilled the role of presiding 
judge and arbiter of the European 
society of sister nations: thus, an 
Innocent III, at the end of the twelfth 
century and the beginning of the 
thirteenth, was the director of Ev 
rope, a Europe in which spiritual and 
temporal were still confused. The 
popes, unfortunately, had difficulty in 
seeing that this age was closed, and 
in admitting that the stripping away 
of a part of their temporal preroga- 
tives was a beneficent lightening of 
such weights. 


But the French king and his juris 
consults, by violently rejecting the 
suzerainty of the papacy over the so 
ciety of European peoples, inaugu- 
rated a conception of international 
law, particularist and nationalist in 
character, the catastrophic results of 
which are still making themselves 
felt: they practically refuse to admit 
the community of European nations, 
they conduct themselves as if the par- 
ticular rights and interests of the 
nation were absolutes and in no way 
subordinate to the common good of 
European Christendom. As a symbol 
of this turning point of history, the 
conflict of a Boniface VIII and the 
very grandson of St. Louis IX, Phi- 
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lippe IV the Fair, breaks out at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. 
A tradition, perhaps legendary, would 
have it that the Pope was struck in 
the face by the agent of the King of 
France. This blow opens the modern 
era. 

The kings, furthermore, are not 
content to liberate themselves from 
the tutelage of the Holy See; they try 
to annex its power for their own 
ends: a reversal of the situation 
where the papacy considered the tem- 
poral power as an instrument at its 
service. The prestige of the papacy 
and its effectiveness as an interna- 
tional arbiter are thereby diminished. 
From what has been called (very 
unjustly) the “Captivity” of the 
popes in Avignon, the great schism 
which tears Europe apart and pre- 
ludes the Reformation will result. 

These men of the fourteenth cen- 
tury are not, for all this, anti-reli- 
gious. The mentality which would 
permit a positive and explicit atheism 
or agnosticism is not yet ripe. But 
they are already anticlerical. And 
one must be careful not to confuse 
anticlericalism and antireligion. The 
former is henceforth a trait of the 
French character which will become 
more and more pronounced. The 
idea is no longer tolerated that men 
of the Church should interfere in the 
government of the nation, in politics. 
Certainly, for centuries still, great 
prelates will play political roles of the 
first importance, even up to the 
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French Revolution; but their politics 
will not be Catholic, but rather 
French and nationalist, tending to 
safeguard, not the interests of the 
Universal Church, but those of the 


French nation. 


NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Until the early nineteenth century, 
French Catholicism will be charac- 
terized by a strong nationalist move- 
ment, a national particularism, which 
is expressed in the various forms of 
Gallicanism. There is the Gallican- 
ism of the kings, which is not at all 
sectarian and consists in rejecting 
any intervention of the papacy in tem- 
poral matters (pushed to its limit this 
tendency will lead to something very 
much like the modern totalitarian- 
isms which seek to reduce the Church 
to the level of a cult and which deny 
it the right to make any moral judg- 
ment in temporal affairs). Again 
there is the Gallicanism of the great 
jurists, who have been the real leaders 
of France since the sixteenth century 
(this drastic form of Gallicanism 
tends to a kind of ecclesiastical de- 
mocracy, depriving the Pope of the 
right to intervene even in the reli- 
gious affairs of the Church of France 
and this will result in the revolution- 
ary schism). There is, finally, the- 
ological Gallicanism, which up until 
the Council of the Vatican is not con- 
sidered heretical; this form aims at 
two goals: on the one hand it seeks 
to safeguard a certain number of li- 
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turgical and canonical privileges, in- 
offensive enough in themselves but 
symbolically limiting the jurisdiction 
of the Roman pontiff over the na- 
tional Church; on the other hand, it 
defends a theology of the Church, ex- 
pressed in the famous Declaration 
of the Four Articles of 1682, which 
intends simply to counterbalance the 
dogmatic magisterium of the Roman 
pontiff with the magisterium by di- 
vine right of the bishops. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM 


For France is not Protestant. Why 
does it escape from the schismatic 
and sacrilegious Reformation, when 
its whole national particularism 
seemed to push it toward a break 
with the Holy See? When the na- 
tional enemy, Spain, posed legally as 
the champion of Catholicism? The 
problems of French Protestantism 
will be the object of another article; 
let it here suffice, therefore, to note 
two causes of this refusal of the na- 
tion to accept the Reformation. 

Over against the German princes 
or the Tudor king, the French king 
had no material or political interest 
in adopting the Reform, and this cir- 
cumstance must have contributed not 
a little to the solidity of his religious 
convictions. Since the concordat of 
1516, which was so scandalous in the 
eyes of the Gallicans, he draws enor- 
mous revenues from the clergy and, 
as we have seen, appoints to all the 
bishoprics and to most of the great 
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abbeys; the Pope, whose fiscal abuses 
were not one of the least profound 
causes of the Reformation, keeps 
hardly anything more in France than 
the annates. The king, then, has 
nothing to gain by that secularization 
of ecclesiastical possessions which the 
Reform was bringing about every. 
where; far from his finding an ad. 
vantage in separating from Rome, his 
Catholic fidelity enabled hin, in the 
center of Catholic Christendom, to 
neutralize the Spanish peril to some 
degree. 


However, the final failure of the 
Protestant party (for in those days 
religious factions very quickly be 
came parties) is not due to political 
reasons only. The great masses of 
the nation remained sincerely faith- 
ful to what at that time constituted 
Catholicism in the concrete, that is 
to say, they adhered to Rome. This 
fidelity takes, in the first place, a neg- 
ative form—they were unwilling to 
go as far as schism. And this attitude 
is very important to note if one would 
understand the Gallican deportment, 
for at the worst moments of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries even 
the most radical Gallicans were al 
ways afraid when the threat of schism 
appeared, and they recoiled before it. 

Furthermore, the people of France 
as a whole, especially the people of 
Paris, who right down to modem 
times will be the agent of the great 
revolutions, seem to have been loath 
to abandon two elements of religious 
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life which the Protestants were re- 
jecting: the devotion to the Virgin 
and the Mass. Of course the denials 
of the Mass and of the cult of Mary 
do not represent what is essential in 
theoretical Calvinism; but they are 
essential points in the Catholic syn- 
thesis because they express the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation and its pro- 
longation into the present day. Pop- 
ular piety did not go as deep as this, 
but by virtue of a kind of instinct for 
orthodoxy it was giving its adher- 
ence to the whole of Catholicism 
through the Mass and the Virgin. To 
this attachment to the essential forms 
of Catholicism the Catholic party 
owed its success. The proof is that 
at the end of the sixteenth century 
the Huguenot party enjoyed the in- 
credible good fortune of having as 
its leader the legitimate heir to the 
crown of France, Henry of Navarre, 
the future Henry IV; the Catholic 
party was in the hateful hands of the 
king of Spain, and Protestantism 
would have triumphed if the people 
had been indifferent to the Catholic 
religion, or had they been only pas- 
sively opposed to schism as in Eng- 
land. Yet Henry of Navarre had to 
abandon Protestantism in order to 
ascend his throne (for it was quite 
clear that the masses would not ac- 
cept a Huguenot king), and this ges- 
ture rallied the country to him. 


It is not without interest to point 
out here that, as a consequence of 
these particular circumstances of its 
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history, France was the first country 
to admit religious pluralism, or civic 
tolerance. At a time when the gen- 
eral law of Europe, Protestant as well 
as Catholic, was intolerance, as ex- 
pressed in that famous formula, cujus 
regio hujus religio, which the Peace 
of Augsburg had made dominant, 
Protestantism has a legal existence 
beside Catholicism in Catholic France 
of the seventeenth century. But the 
experiment was premature and too 
contrary to the international law of 
the period. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Louis XIV, for politi- 
cal more than other reasons, re- 
turned to the legislation in effect in 
the rest of Europe. It is none the 
less true that the century of legal co- 
existence of the two religions which 
followed the advent of Henry IV will 
leave its mark on the French mental- 
ity, and will allow it, toward the close 
of the eighteenth century and even 
before the Revolution, to resume that 
civic tolerance which is the only pos- 
sible attitude in the present-day 
world. 

The contact with the Protestant 
Reformation opens a period of ex- 
traordinary renewal for French Cath- 
olicism. 


CouNTER-REFORMATION 


One may say that with the Catho- 
lic Counter-Reformation of the seven- 
teenth century French Catholicism 
takes on a new appearance. This 
Counter-Reformation is marked by 
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very great names, among them the 
famous Father Coton, confessor of 
Henry IV, M. Olier, the founder of 
Saint Sulpice, Cardinal de Bérulle, 
the founder of the Oratory, M. de 
Meurs, the founder of the Seminary 
of Foreign Missions, St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Cyran. Its chief character- 
istic is seriousness: there is wide- 
spread horror of the terrible abuses 
of the Church, which were one of the 
occasions, if not one of the causes, 
of the Reformation and which at least 
furnished the atmosphere that made 
the Protestant Reformation possible; 
an energetic struggle is undertaken 
against these abuses among the 
clergy and among the laity; a Catho- 
lic élite of clerics and laymen thus 
appears, especially in the aristocracy 
and the leading bourgeoisie, in whom 
the sense and the life of prayer and 
even the contemplative life develop. 

This Catholic élite is austere. In- 
deed, austerity and seriousness will 
remain one of the marks of French 
Catholicism, particularly of the 
French bourgeoisie, until our own 
day; it is in fact a national trait, too 
much ignored by foreigners, who re- 
member about France only its places 
of pleasure. 


These great Catholics of the French 
Counter-Reformation are essentially 
apostolic and missionaries. They un- 
dertake an immense work—whose 
fruits are still to be seen in certain 
regions—in order to bring the Gos- 
pel to the countryside where ignor- 
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ance of religion was widespread and 
the clergy, after the wars of religion, 
was inferior to its task. It is then, 
also, that the great movement of mis. 
sions to foreign lands begins which 
will remain one of the virtues of 
French Catholicism and which will 
anticipate a true missionary Catholic 
Action avant la lettre through the 
participation of its laymen. Need we 
recall in particular that this is the 
time when the Jesuits undertake, at 
the cost of their blood, the evangeliz- 
ation of North America? 


From this Counter-Reformation 
there arises a spiritual literature that 
is one of our national glories and an 
inexhaustible treasure for our inte- 
rior lives even today. Its intellectual 
accomplishments are weaker. To be 
sure, biblical criticism and especially 
historical criticism are here born in 
France; but very quickly these two 
efforts, which are so modern in ap- 
pearance, will be inhibited. With 
the exception of Pascal, whose work 
overflows his time and belongs to 
the whole of humanity, there are no 
great Catholic thinkers, no very great 
theologians. This situation will be 
disastrous, for it will bring about 
that eclipse of Catholicism of which 
we are beginning to see the close only 
today. For two centuries, further- 
more, French Catholicism will de- 
vour the better part of its intellectual 
strength in a sterile internal dispute, 
in the Jansenist quarrel which fascin- 
ates minds, gives birth to veritable 
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politico-religious parties, and little by 
little turns the whole Church of 
France away from essential prob- 
lems, both in the realm of theological 
reflection and in the realm of the 
apostolate. 


AnTI-RELIGIOUS RATIONALISM 

Now, it is precisely while religious 
thought enters thus into dormancy 
that there arises an intellectual move- 
ment, specifically French in charac- 
ter, of agnostic or antireligious ra- 
tionalism, which will remain until our 
own day one of the great ideological 
forces of this country and will run 
parallel with its religious tendency. 

Of this a-religious rationalism the 
causes are many: there is the pagan 
humanism whose origin may be 
traced back to the thirteenth century; 
the Reformation which shakes the 
foundation of the collective mentality 
and the habit of faith; the wars of 
religion which wearied and disgusted 
spirits; the progress of subjectivism 
—of which Cartesian philosophy 
represents a decisive stage; the birth 
of modern science coinciding with 
the unlucky condemnation of Galileo; 
even the excesses in zeal of the 
French Counter-Reformation, which 
exasperates consciences by such as- 
pects as the Secret Company of the 
Holy Sacrament, a formidable cryptic 
enterprise of Catholic action and the 
reform of morals; finally the return 
to religious intolerance by the with- 
drawal of legal authorization for Pro- 
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testantism, and the persecution of 
Protestants by the royal power: too 
many Protestants who lack the cour- 
age to go into exile are constrained 
into a hypocritical, external adher- 
ence to Catholicism, and the faith is 
thus debased. .. . 

All these currents flow indistinctly, 
secretly at first, in the heart of the 
mystical and missionary century; 
they burst forth into the daylight at 
the end of the seventeenth century 
and invade the whole eighteenth. 
They triumph with Voltaire, with the 
philosophes of the Encyclopedia; 
they reach out over the whole of in- 
tellectual Europe. They will lead to 
the Revolution of 1789, which begins 
a new age in the West. Until the 
beginning of the twentieth century 
Catholicism is unable to oppose them 
with any great positive thought that 
might have been capable of counter- 
balancing them. 

The Revolution of 1789 is a com- 
plete break with the whole past in 
France. In principle, it is not hostile 
to religion. It was even carried out 
in great part by the little clergy, a 
real ecclesiastical proletariat. But a 
dual fanaticism soon gives it bolder 
life when it is seized by the fever of 
sweeping away everything in its path 
and creating anew. On one hand, the 
old Gallican and Jansenist party uses 
it as the occasion to impose its par- 
ticularist views and to establish in the 
French Church a system of demo- 
cratic institutions that are incom- 
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patible with the divinely given hier- 
archical structure of the Church; on 
the other hand, rationalism, not athe- 
istic but theistic and passionately de- 
voted to a purely natural religion, 
impresses itself on the revolutionary 
parties in power and leads to meas- 
ures aiming at the total eradication 
of revealed religion. 

Thus there is produced between the 
Church and the Revolution a break 
which will be one of the great calami- 
ties of the entire nineteenth century. 
The new democratic state of things 
has the future on its side; after a pe- 
riod of turmoil, it establishes a social 
and political order that is incontes- 
tably a form of progress. But in its 
early stages democracy tried also to 
bring about in the Church a reform 
of the intangible structure given by 
Christ to His Body. Democracy 
harshly persecuted Catholicism. It 
looked on itself as the direct appli- 
cation of that “philosophy of enlight- 
enment” which is so profoundly op- 
posed to revealed religion. It be- 
lieved it would soon attain to a 
golden age on earth and it turned 
hearts away from the last things of 
the heavenly Kingdom. It laid hands 
on the Roman pontiff and let him die 
in exile. It was difficult, under these 
circumstances, for the leaders of the 
Church to have the almost prophetic 
genius they would have needed in 
order to rally to the new regime. 

Nevertheless, the majority of the 
bishops, when the revolutionary tor- 
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ment and the Napoleonic paranoia 
have subsided, cling desperately to 
the past; they dream of a restoration 
of the pre-Revolutionary _ order, 
which they will look on more and 
more as the ideal age (as time recedes 
and it becomes easier to forget all its 
imperfections). They are distinctly 
reactionary on every question. It is 
impossible for them to see that the 
great principles of democracy, once 
they have been detached from their 
initial ideological basis, can be as 
similated by Catholicism. 

Thus two enemy Frances are con- 
stituted: one democratic, positivist 
and antireligious; the other royalist, 
legitimist, dreaming of a return, for 
aristocracy and Church, to archaic 
privileges. 

It is precisely while these two 
Frances are hardening that the prole- 
tariat of workers is taking shape, as 
a consequence of modern industry 
and technological development. The 
Church, polarized by the past, is al- 
most completely alien to this prole- 
tariat, which will pursue its social 
demands, its thirst for justice, its re- 
action against oppression by eco- 
nomic powers, entirely outside the 
Church, in a climate completely a-re- 
ligious. 

However, the artistocracy and a 
notable part of the bourgeoisie re- 
turn to Christianity after the Revo- 
lution. This conversion has multiple 
causes that have not yet been sufi 
ciently analyzed. The misfortunes 
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suffered by the aristocracy during the 
Revolution, its considerable impover- 
ishment, the loss of its influence on 
the nation, all cause it to loosen itself 
from the facile and superficial con- 
ceptions of life it had held before. 
Nor is the influence of Romanticism, 
in reaction against an inhuman ra- 
tionalism, a negligible factor. It is 
not to be denied, finally, that the 
bourgeoisie, great beneficiary of the 
Revolution and truly the leading 
class, returns in part to religion as 
a form of security against the devel- 
opment of a Socialist spirit which is 
a prolongation of the Revolution and 
threatens its privileges. As a very 
important element in this return to 
religion, one must add the creation, 
in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, of a free system of Catholic 
secondary education—after the Rev- 
olution, the State had inherited the 
monopoly of education which the 
Church had enjoyed until then. To 
be sure, religion was taught in these 
governmental schools and priests be- 
longed to the teaching staff; but the 
fact is that these schools were sources 
of unbelief and also, in great meas- 
ure, of moral disorder; the creation, 
from 1850 onward, of Catholic sec- 
ondary schools and colleges will 
raise up a whole generation of young 
men firm in their faith. 

This generation will see the accom- 
plishment of a great change in the 
attitude and the mentality of Catho- 
lic France: there is a complete dis- 
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appearance of Gallicanism. France 
becomes one of the champions of the 
universal prerogatives of the Roman 
pontiff. Here again complex causes 
were at work in this conversion with 
its incalculable consequences. One 
of the most important is the fact that 
after the revolutionary crisis Napol- 
eon Bonaparte, when he wishes to 
reintroduce Catholicism legally into 
France, speaks directly to the Pope. 
The misfortunes of Pius VII, the in- 
trusion of the government in the af- 
fairs of the Church, the advances of 
irreligion which made necessary a 
greater drawing of Catholicism 
toward its center—all this brings 
about in the Catholic masses a fervor 
for Rome which will not cease, and 
which continues into our own time, 
even though the French character is 
in ill accord with certain features of 
the Italian character. 


Heroic SANCTITY 


In this nineteenth-century Cathol- 
icism intellectual life remains weak, 
but the tradition of heroic sanctity 
persists. One has only to recall the 
names of the Curé d’Ars and of The- 
rese of Lisieux who, with Don Bosco, 
are doubtless the most universally 
popular and the most characteristic 
saints of our time. Beneath the po- 
litical disputes and the reactionary 
commitments, beneath the intellectual 
slumber, the living forces of Cathol- 
icism, such as they were manifested 
in the great seventeenth century, re- 
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main latent. They awaken at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, 
in an almost miraculous growth which 
makes of this century perhaps the 
most profoundly Catholic one in our 
history. 

I know that such a judgment will 
cause surprise outside of France. It 
is true that the early years of the 
twentieth century are marked by a 
grave exterior crisis. Catholics be- 
come more and more stubborn in 
their opposition to the republican 
regime, despite the intervention of 
Leo XIII. Unfortunately they take 
up arms in a difficult dispute over a 
judiciary error which shakes the 
whole country, the Dreyfus Affair, 
whose effect is to cut them off even 
further from the parties of the Left. 
The republican parties, believing that 
democratic institutions are threat- 
ened by Catholicism, execute a clearly 
antireligious political program under 
cover of anticlericalism. They sup- 
press religious education in the State 
schools, persecute the religious or- 
ders and violently separate Church 
and State. 

But this is the last moment of fever 
in a long-existing crisis which in 
reality is close to its healing. 

The Church is delivered over to 
heroic poverty; it is deprived of the 
state support that was also an alien- 
ation of its freedom. Precisely at 
this moment it recovers an extraor- 
dinary vitality. It abandons every 
attitude of political opposition and 
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adjusts itself easily to the regime, no 
longer dreaming of the past. At the 
same time, a twofold movement of 
creative youthfulness gives it new life, 


INTELLECTUAL RENEWAL 


First of all, a great intellectual re. 
newal. The modernist crisis is only 
an accident, soon reabsorbed, of a 
renovation of Catholic thought. A 
critical, non-apologetic history of 
Christianity takes effect with Du. 
chesne and his school, an increas 
ingly objective and serious biblical 
science with Lagrange and Grand. 
maison, a renaissance of positive the- 
ology with Lebreton, of speculative 
theology thanks to the upsurge of 
Thomism; a Christian philosophy, 
which had been so cruelly lacking to 
us, makes its appearance. This phi- 
losophy seeks knowledge of itself in 
two directions: on one hand in a 
Neo-Thomism adapted to contempo- 
rary thought, thanks to Maritain 
(whose influence, it may be said in 
passing, has been much less strong 
in France than abroad) and espe 
cially thanks to Sertillanges; on the 
other hand, psychological analysis 
rediscovers both the essential reli- 
gious needs of man and the presence 
of the transcendent in his inner ex- 
perience. This is an old French tra- 
dition that begins with Pascal, con- 
tinues with Maine de Biran, with 
Bergson, who is one of the incontest- 
able sources of the return of intel- 
lectuals to the faith, with Blondel, 
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and finally leads to the contemporary 
Christian Existentialists, of whom 
Gabriel Marcel is the best known. 
Add to this the fact that, at one of 
those moments when our language 
attains truly classical perfection, 
some of the greatest French writers 
are converted to Catholicism and 
place in the center of their work and 
of their influence the problem of 
religion. 

Thus Catholic thought has ac- 
quired full rights of citizenship; it is 
no longer a poor relative. Of course, 
the intelligentsia is far from having 
been won over to the whole of Chris- 
tianity, but the Catholic synthesis is 
no longer despised—it is considered 
with respect and sympathy. Univer- 
sity professorships are made avail- 
able without difficulty to Catholics; 
the secondary school system, silently, 
without proselytism, by the influence 
of example alone, is being populated 
with practising Catholics: one may 
say that today, in the state schools, 
the relative number of Catholic teach- 
ers corresponds to the proportion of 
faithful in the nation. 

This intellectual renewal has de- 
livered Catholicism from a certain 
inferiority complex and has permitted 
growth in all fields. A well-organized 
and thoughtful social Catholicism has 
become conscious of the urgent prob- 
lems posed by the massive irreligion 
of the proletariat and an irreligion 
nourished by social injustice. A 
whole generation of young Catholics 
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grown to maturity between the two 
wars can no longer conceive of Chris- 
tianity except as radiating and apos- 
tolic. From them springs Catholic 
Action, that is, the assumption of 
responsibility on the part of the laity 
in a work of social transformation 
inspired and animated by the de- 
mands of the Gospel and the Faith. 
These young Catholics are rediscover- 
ing the sacramental reality of Chris- 
tian marriage; young Christian fam- 
ilies, living their marriage spiritually, 
making of their union a triumphant 
witness of charity, are perhaps one 
of the most fruitful sources of 
strength of the French Church. 
Around them have been founded the 
most effective apostolic undertakings. 


Lay PARTICIPATION 


The clergy is becoming increas- 
ingly aware that the pastoral meth- 
ods inherited from past centuries, 
clerical authoritarianism, the disper- 
sal of forces, the individualism of 
parish or of diocese, must he left be- 
hind; a whole movement seeks to 
promote a greater sense of commun- 
ity life and thought on the part of 
priests, and a greater participation 
of laymen in the prayer and in the 
apostolic action of the clergy. A con- 
siderable effort is being made almost 
everywhere to understand the worker, 
to share his healthy aspirations, to 
answer his needs. The J. O.C. (Jeu- 
nesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, Young 
Christian Workers’ Movement), 
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Catholic Action for the workers, the 
Priest-Worker movement, are the 
most visible signs of this effort. In 
the rural community, which is reach- 
ing its majority and assuming not- 
able importance, Catholic thought 
and action are present like a leaven 
of healthful transformation. Many 
problems have been raised: the prob- 
lem of the maintenance of Catholic 
education and of its apostolic value, 
all the questions that arise from con- 
tacts with Communism, which still 
has its attraction for young Christians 
among the élite of the workers and 
part of the intellectual youth of the 
nation. These various forms of apos- 
tolic exploration, these vital prob- 
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lems, might well be the object of a 
series of studies. 

To conclude this general view of 
the evolution of French Catholicism, 
one may say that today the Church 
of France, clergy and laity, has been 
freed from a certain number of habits 
of a political nature, from compro- 
mises of principle for the sake of 
political ends. If the masses of work. 
ers are irreligious, if a part of the 
peasant population has drifted away 
from the practice of religion, never- 
theless an active élite, with a personal 
faith that is living and extends to the 
whole of life, has been born, such as 
we have never before known. 


Truth and Half Truth 


We must always remember that truth is singular. It is because of the 
limitations to our finite intelligences that we have to grasp “truths.” But 
we should always remember that a “truth” is no longer true if taken out of 
its context of balancing and compensating truths. Out of its context it is no 
longer a “truth” but becomes instead that most dangerous of all things, a 
half-truth. Catholic layfolk are often disconcerted in argument when the 
remark is thrown at them that “After all, there is something in Communism” 
or Spiritualism or whatever other topic may be under discussion. But of course 
there is. There is “something in” every false “ism” that ever distracted man- 
kind, for if there were not it would not exist at all and no one would ever be 
taken in by it. But what “is in” all those is not a truth but a truth taken out 
of its context, a half-truth. There was a half-truth at the back of Liberalism. 
There is a half-truth at the back of Totalitarianism. But if we are to get at 
the true functions of government we must try to grasp the whole truth in both 
its halves at the same time—Jerome O’Leary in Curistus Rex, Naas, Ireland. 
April, 1953. 











The Apostolic Itch 


VINCENT. J. GIESE 
Managing Editor, Fides Publications 


Reprinted from Worsu1e* 


A FELLOW stepped into our Fides 
Publishers office the other day, 
announced “Pax” to all of us, and in- 
troduced himself as a “lay apostle.” 
He was on tour of Catholic Action 
headquarters and somehow stumbled 
into our office, which was on his list 
of places to visit. 

Then and there I realized, although 
I don’t know why I had not realized 
it earlier in life, that there is now a 
whole new breed of Catholics roam- 
ing the highways and byways. For 
want of a better term, let me call them 
“Apostles Anonymous.” 

The singular clue to identity of 
members of “Apostles Anonymous” is 
that they belong to no one Catholic 
Action movement themselves. They 
have what may be called a “hand- 
shaking” acquaintance with the lay 
apostolate. They have met personally 
—or hope to meet—every lay leader 
from the head of Friendship House 
to a French curate. 

They have read every book on the 
“new revival,” the “new theology,” 
the “new liturgy,” even if they have 
not understood them. They can talk 


for hours on such broad subjects as 
Byzantine art, Eric Gill, large fami- 
lies, the guild system, “back to the 
land,” whole-wheat bread, Gregorian 
chant, the “short breviary,” and, of 
course, poverty. And they always 
speak in the vernacular, although 
nine times out of ten they will greet 
you in Latin. They unfold before you 
the new “Catholic mind,” which has 
memorized all the counsels but has 
forgotten nearly all the command- 
ments. 

“Apostles Anonymous” have one 
terrifying problem in life. Some day 
each of them must face the awful and 
inevitable decision to bring to an end 
the romantic binge of “experiencing” 
Catholic Action by osmosis on one- 
day stands at Friendship Houses, 
Catholic Worker bread-lines, study 
weeks, Benedictine monasteries and 
rural communities. At some point the 
number of movements will be ex- 
hausted, unless of course they spend 
a year in Europe, which opens up 
countless new possibilities. 

The crude realities of life in the 
real world—a world which seems so 
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different from the world of the early 
Church in the time of St. Paul or a 
St. John Chrysostom—stare them in 
the face. The boredom of a fully, un- 
equivocally dedicated life in some un- 
exciting aspect of Catholic Action 
haunts them — like raising ten kids 
with one foot on the land; washing 
windows and floors day in and day 
out at a Catholic Worker house; per- 
haps selling Catholic books eight 
hours a day—on your feet—in a now 
not so esoteric Catholic bookstore; 
perhaps shepherding half a hundred 
orphans at a summer camp, wiping 
dirty noses and hashing potatoes half 
your waking hours. 

The realities of any full-time apos- 
tolate, which look so fetching on a 
one-night stand, lose most of their 
glitter and glimmer once a solemn 
commitment, a dedication, is made 
and the heavy cross, which marks 
every true work of the Lord, is ac- 
cepted. The “settle down” or “keep 
moving” alternatives always haunt 
Apostles Anonymous. 

Then, too, that difficult word “pov- 
erty,” despite previously glib discus- 
sions, comes back for a re-evaluation. 
The problem is, how find a job that 
will make enough money to afford the 
“leisure” of the apostolate and still 
satisfy the requirements of that word 
“detachment.” How find a source of 
income which will pay all the bills 
and still allow for an apostolic life— 
short of full dedication. 


One fellow came up with the most 
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curious kind of money-making propo. 
sition conceivable. He thought of or. 
ganizing a “travel” service for others 
who wanted to visit Catholic Action 
centers in our large cities. He would 
operate a chartered bus, and for a 
fee make certain any other would-be 
Apostles Anonymous could make the 
rounds when they came into town for 
their apostolic drunk. 


AUTHENTIC Lay APOSTLES AND 
PuBLICITY 


I can almost visualize a guide weav- 
ing in and out of various Catholic 
centers, followed by a horde of curi- 
osity seekers. I can almost hear the 
running commentary on such grand 
themes as “These people are so dedi- 
cated,” or “Their whole life is given 
to the Lord,” or “They really live 
poverty,” or “They carry such a 
heavy cross.” And I almost would 
call the police and have the whole 
crowd arrested for disturbing the 
peace—and I don’t mean “Pax.” 

Authentic lay apostles spend very 
little time thinking about their own 
sacrifices. They are too busy with 
their preoccupations with others to be 
patient with those who would make 
their life sound romantic or heroic. 
And while they welcome visitors to 
their centers and want to attract 
others to lead a more fully apostolic 
life, they abhor curiosity seekers, 
tourists, and professional —hand- 
shakers and name droppers; and they 
are always on guard for the lunatic- 
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fringe which every movement at- 
tracts. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
authentic lay apostle does very little 
promoting or brass tinkling, whereas 
the bogus apostle throws the labels 
around, writes the flip definitions and 
dazzles the uninitiated. Whatever bad 
taste some people may have about 
Catholic Action, you can be reason- 
ably sure it was not caused by authen- 
tic Catholic Actionists. 

How does one recognize an authen- 
tic lay apostle? I would say that first 
of all he or she detests being called 
a lay apostle, detests any kind of tag 
on himself or his work, detests being 
placed on any kind of pedestal, an ob- 
ject to be looked upon, a person set 
apart, labelled “heroic and hell-bent 
for heaven.” (How many people 
active in the liturgical apostolate rel- 
ish being called “liturgists”?) Least 
of all would he want to be called a 
saint, although in his dialogue with 
God, how to be more saintly, more 
perfect, is his greatest preoccupation. 

More than anything else he wants 
to be left free to do his work in the 
service of others, at the full disposal 
of those who need his talents or spe- 
cial gifts. Most often his headquar- 
ters is not a reception room for 
visitors, but a rallying place for 
volunteers, a place of work and a 
place of meeting with those people in- 
volved in or interested in furthering 
the work. 


When you meet an authentic lay 
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apostle, you will discover these things 
about him—more from his work than 
from his words. First of all, he looks 
to Christ as his model, and he looks 
to Christ through the eyes of the 
Catholic Church, which Christ estab- 
lished on this earth as the visible ex- 
tension of His life in time. The true 
lay apostle lives close to the Church, 
close to her teachings and to her in- 
terpretations of the Christian mes- 
sage, without bitterness and sarcastic 
criticisms, no matter how numerous 
the obstacles be. He has only a tender 
love of the Church, a kind of love 
that feels personally responsible for 
weaknesses and defections. He be- 
lieves with Mauriac that “Catholicism 
can afford to be compromised in what 
is merely human, sunk in human 
error, only because it knows that it is 
at every moment in contact with the 
living Christ.” 
PRAYER-LIFE 

His prayer-life will be closely iden- 
tified with the official worship of the 
Church, her official prayers. He 
recognizes his own parish church as 
his spiritual hearth, and doesn’t go 
shopping around for “more liturgical 
pastors.” He sees in the Catholic 
liturgy the perfect means of lifting 
his heart to God and of renewing 
himself at the feet of God. He is close 
to the sacraments, those tremendous 
channels instituted by Christ so that 
grace could continually flow from 
God through the Church into weak, 
tarnished lives. 
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The liturgy, the Mass and the 
sacraments — these great living 
sources which unite Christians in the 
Mystical Body of Christ — are the 
foundation of the spiritual life of the 
lay apostle. So fortified by grace, so 
possessed by the mind and heart of 
Christ, so incorporated into the life 
of the Church, the true lay apostle 
gives a full, complete, simple, un- 
adorned testimony to Christ in his 
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everyday life. There is no affectation 
here, no esoteric quality in all this, 
But there is unquenchable joy. 

You won’t need labels or fancy 
phrases to recognize this kind of per. 
son. His personality will radiate it, 
It takes very little effort to notice a 
person who is living in the constant 
presence of God, no matter where he 
is or what he is doing. And that is 
the only test worth noting. 


Church, Bulwark of Freedom 


To the claim of the State to omnicompetence, only the Christian religion 
which Professor Toynbee asks us to jettison has ever provided an answer. The 
civilization to which our religion has given birth is, therefore, in fact, as well 
as in theory, unique. It represents a practical achievement to which hundreds 
of millions of human beings have owed, and still today owe, the fact of freedom. 
That this freedom has always been imperfectly realized is due to the inherent 
imperfection of man. That the battle for freedom has been fought consistently 
from generation to generation and that it is still being fought, is due to the 
unquenchable vitality of the Church of Christ. Whatever the Professor may 
say, the Christian world still rests confidently on the promise made to the 
Church that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. Secure in the know- 
ledge of that promise we shall continue in faith, in hope, and also with charity, 
but none the less uncompromisingly, to fight for the freedom of mankind. 


In so doing we shall not be ignoring, we shall be showing that we have 
learned, the real lessons to be derived from what we know today of the fate 
of earlier civilizations. For the facts of this ancient history show beyond 
question that the West must stand fast to its Christian traditions or perish.— 
Douglas Jerrold in the London Tastet, March 7, 1953. 











Papal Teaching and International 


Economic Relations 
Raymonp J. Miter, C.SS.R. 


Presidential Address delivered at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Catholic 
Economic Association, Chicago, December 29, 1952. Reprinted from 
Review oF SocraL Economy.* 


MONG the aims and objectives 
of the Catholic Economic Asso- 
ciation, Point Two reads as follows: 
To discuss problems of economic 
policy, the solution of which requires 
a knowledge both of economic science 
and of Catholic social principles. 

We profess, in other words, that 
our discussions are carried on, and 
our solutions are arrived at, not 
merely on the basis of economic the- 
ory, but also in the light of Catholic 
social principles or the teaching of 
the Catholic Church and of the Popes. 

Indeed, this must be so. If we were 
to confine ourselves merely to the 
data of economic theory and policy, 
there would be no reason for our 
existence apart from the American 
Economic Association. It is the pre- 
sence of Catholic social principles in 
our thinking that justifies our sepa- 
rate organization and that gives 
meaning to our very name. 

Even so, however, the matter is 
probably not completely clear to all 
our friends in the field of economic 
theory. To a scholar not acquainted 


with the philosophy of Papal social 
principles it may seem that the Catho- 
lic Economic Association is intro- 
ducing a foreign element, or at best 
a sectarian viewpoint, into the field 
of economics. The Church’s work, 
they may argue, is to guide men to 
heaven in the world to come. Let her 
confine herself to that work and that 
world; by what right does she intrude 
herself into the domain of economics? 

One answer that we may give very 
readily to this honest difficulty is to 
grant that by all means the Church’s 
work consists in guiding men to eter- 
nal salvation. But, we go on, it is 
not alone what men do in church on 
Sunday morning that is going to 
bring them eternal salvation. It is 
what they do for the rest of the week, 
at work and research, in theorizing 
and in practice, in their domestic, so- 
cial and economic relations that will 
spell salvation or damnation for their 
immortal souls. Production, distri- 
bution, consumption in the economic 
field particularly: business methods, 
labor organization and policy, gov- 
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ernment action, international eco- 
nomic relations are not only eco- 
nomic activities, but also the very 
stuff out of which men work their 
eternal destiny. If the Church is to 
take seriously her obligation of guid- 
ing men to heaven, she not only may 
but must enter into these fields to 
give the world the guidance it needs 


and has every right to expect from 
her. 


Two-FoLp ASPECT 


Both economic theory and the 
Church in her social principles deal 
with the material wants and needs of 
men, with human economic activity. 
Economic theory examines this ac- 
tivity from the point of view of eco- 
nomic cause and effect. Catholic so- 
cial principles assess this same eco- 
nomic activity on the basis of right 
and ‘wrong. 

Economic theory treats human eco- 
nomic activity as economic; Catholic 
social principles treat it as human, or 
“moral.” The Catholic Church, the 
Popes and Catholic economists in the 
Catholic Economic Association are 
invading no strange field; they are 
injecting no foreign or sectarian ele- 
ment into economics when they eval- 
uate this sector of human activity as 
human, that is, in its moral impli- 
cations of right and wrong. 

There is, however, another diff- 
culty that may suggest itself to our 
fair-minded friends. Granted, they 
may say, that economic activity does 
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present this two-fold aspect—should 
not for that very reason the two fields 
be kept distinct? 


Our answer may be given in the 
words of Pope Pius XI in his Encye- 
lical Quadragesimo Anno: 

Though economics and moral science 
employ each its own principles in its 
own sphere, it is nevertheless an error 
to say that the two orders are so dis- 
tinct that the economic is in no way 
dependent on the moral (N. 42). 

The relation between the moral and 
the economic aspects of human eco- 
nomic activity, in other words, is not 
one of complete distinction; rather, it 
is a relation of subordination of the 
economic to the moral. 


This assertion, at first utterance so 
surprising, becomes obvious when put 
in terms of practical life. What it 
means is that a man or a nation is 
bound to subordinate economic ad- 
vantage in its activities to the de- 
mands of right and wrong as ex- 
pressed in the law of God. The laws 
of economics are valid in their own 
sphere; but the laws of economics are 
subject to the law of God. Jesus 
Christ gave forceful expression to the 
idea, and we may venture to say gave 
the fundamental justification for the 
existence of the Catholic Economic 
Association, when He asked one of 
His unanswerable questions: “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of 
his soul?” 


This principle, moreover, of the 
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importance of moral considerations 
in the economic field has received re- 
cognition from professional eco- 
nomists. In his Presidential Address 
at our convention last year in Boston, 
Professor Sheehan quoted outstand- 
ing American economists in favor of 
this position. He cited Professor 
Kenneth E. Boulding, in particular, to 
the effect that it is all too easy for an 
economist “to retreat into abstrac- 
tions from the demands which the 
real world is making upon us, and to 
take refuge from the demands of the 
moral law behind a screen of scien- 
tific indifference.” Dr. Boulding, adds 
Professor Sheehan, “strongly urges 
that economists should not shirk their 
responsibility to make moral judg- 
ments.” 


AUTHORITATIVE GUIDANCE 


Catholic economists, moreover, 
have a special advantage in this field. 
In striving to make moral judgments 
on economic institutions, movements, 
relationships, they are not left to their 
own feeble devices. They have what 
they know to be the authoritative 
guidance of a God-given Teacher of 
right and wrong. And in looking to 
this guide, who is the Head of the 
Catholic Church, the Pope, they find 
that he has not failed them. The 
modern world has its Providential 
guidance in the great modern “so- 
cial” Popes: Leo XIII, Pius XI, Pius 
XII. They have spoken out on all the 
important economic problems, espe- 
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cially the international problems, of 
the day. In the present address we 
shall consider some of their pro- 
nouncements that have particular 
bearing on international economic 
relations: the purpose of economic 
activity in general and the structure 
of economic life in its present-day 
international implications. 

As to the purpose of economic life, 
the Popes have taken notice of vari- 
ous views on the subject, such as the 
idea that economic life has no pur- 
pose at all; or that it tends to a cer- 
tain equilibrium which is secured by 
the interplay of competitive forces on 
the free market, and internationally, 
by the mechanics of the world mar- 
ket; or again, the view that a kind of 
ideal condition of economic life is to 
be found in the formula of “full em- 
ployment.” 

On all of these views the Popes 
make their own stand unmistakably 
plain. 

It is false, says Pius XI in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, that the economic order 
has no purpose whatever. Common 
sense itself shows the opposite, 
namely, that it has a purpose estab- 
lished by Almighty God Himself: 

It is reason itself that shows, on the 
basis of the individual and social na- 
ture of things and of men, the purpose 
which God ordained for all economic 
life (N. 42). 

On the theory of an equilibrium to 
be attained by unrestrained competi- 
tive economic forces, the same Pope 
has this to say: 
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Free competition, while justified and 
certainly useful when kept within cer- 
tain limits, clearly cannot direct eco- 
nomic life (N. 88). The ultimate con- 
sequences of the individualistic spirit 
are those which you yourselves see and 
deplore: Free competition is dead by 
its own hand; economic dictatorship 
has supplanted the free market (N. 
109). 

And as regards international rela- 
tions, Pope Pius XII is even more 
outspoken. In an address to the del- 
egates of the International Congress 
of Social Studies, June 3, 1950, he 
qualifies the opinion that the mechan- 
ics of the world market will bring 
equilibrium into economic life as 
“blind” and one of “quasi-supersti- 
tious confidence.” “Blind,” because 
of its disregard for the evil conse- 
quences of such unbridled and ungov- 
erned policy; and “quasi-supersti- 
tious” because of its naive reliance 
on a mechanical cause to produce a 
wholly disproportionate effect. 


As to the formula of “full employ- 
ment”—while deploring the curse of 
unemployment, Pius XII has his own 
reservations for “full employment” as 
an end in itself. In the address just 
quoted he says: 


Even if these new industrializations 
actually take place, the problem re- 
mains in its entirety: do they or do 
they not contribute to the reintegration 
and the stabilization of the healthy pro- 
ductivity of the national economy? Or 
rather do they only multiply again the 
number of industries always at the 
mercy of new crises? Men have pushed 
too far the attempt at mass production 
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and at the exploitation, even to th 
point of exhaustion, of all the resources 
of the soil and the subsoil; worse still, 
the agricultural economy and popuk. 
tion have only too often been harshly 
sacrificed to these attempts. 

It may be wondered, however, 
whether the Popes, while rejecting 
these various views of the purpose of 
economic life, have ever themselves 
come out with a statement of their 
own on the matter. The answer isto 
be found in a Letter of Pius XII of 
July 7, 1952, to the President of the 
Social Weeks of France on the occa 
sion of the Social Week held that year 
at Dijon, in which the Pontiff reit 
erates the description given by his 
Predecessor Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno: 


The purpose of the economic and 
social organism is to procure for its 
members and their families all the 
goods which the resources of nature 
and of industry, as well as the social 
organization of economic life, are cap- 
able of procuring for them. And these 
goods should be sufficiently abundant 
to meet the needs of decent living and 
to raise men to that level of freedom 
from care which when wisely used is 
no hindrance to virtue but on the con- 
trary greatly facilitates its exercise. 


MATERIALISM 


So much for the purpose of eco- 
nomic life. The Popes have treated 
the matter of its structure with equal 
definiteness. In a general way, they 
reprobate two evils that tend to beset 
economic life, especially in its inter- 
national relations in our day, namely, 
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materialism and isolationism. They 
likewise condemn particular evils, 
such as economic nationalism, eco- 
nomic imperialism and international 
imperialism. 

Pius XII, in a Letter to the Ger- 
man Katholikentag at Passau, Sep- 
tember 3, 1950, thus described the 
evil of materialism: 

Materialism is progressive contempt 
for and neglect of everything beyond 
the senses and above this earth; it takes 
account only of what is based on ex- 
periment and sense experience, and 
can be measured by mass, number and 
weight. 

And he goes on to reveal his own 
estimate of the gravity of the prob- 
lem: “The struggle against material- 
ism which confronts the Church to- 
day has no parallel in all its history 
since the days of the early Chris- 
tians.” 

We stress this point because it oc- 
cupies an exceptionally prominent 
place in the attitude of Pius XII, and 
because it contains yet another im- 
plicit justification for the existence 
of an organization like the Catholic 
Economic Association. Economic 
theory by itself alone can prove a 
very apt tool for the materialism con- 
demned thus repeatedly by the Pope, 
since by itself “it takes account only 
of what is based on experiment and 
sense experience, and can be meas- 
ured by mass, number and weight.” 
And while this is proper and legiti- 
mate for economics within its own 
domain, it leaves out of account alto- 
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gether the proper subordination of 
economics to the moral order, and 
leads to disaster even in this world. 
Pius XII said as much in an address 
on July 23, 1952: 

We fear that every civilization, even 
when striving to preserve the good ef- 
fects in this world of the ancient Chris- 
tian culture—and these benefits are in- 
deed not few—but which rejects, openly 
or indirectly, the essential requirements 
of that culture, is hopelessly doomed to 
fall victim to the assaults of material- 
ism. 


AGAINST ISOLATIONISM 


At the other end of the scale, so to 
speak, the Popes have taken a strong 
stand against isolationism. To single 
out but one of the many Papal pro- 
nouncements in the matter which 
have a special force in the economic 
field, there is Pius XII’s statement in 
his 1941 Christmas message, which 
is Point Three in his blueprint given 
in that message for a new order of 
international relations: 

Within the limits of a new order 
founded on moral principles there is 
no place for that cold and calculating 
egoism which tends to hoard the eco- 
nomic resources and materials destined 
for the use of all to such an extent that 
the nations less favored by nature are 
not permitted access to them. 

On the positive side, the Pope of 
course urges international collabor- 
ation. Many references to Papal 
statements might be made on this 
point. We wish to call attention to 
one important feature of this collab- 
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oration stressed by the Pope, namely, 
the part that can be played by Catho- 
lics—and incidentally by an organiz- 
ation like the Catholic Economic As- 
sociation—in the matter. Addressing 
a group of scholars discussing “Cath- 
olics and International Life” on July 
23, 1952, he had this to say: 


International unification is making 
notable progress, despite the presence 
of psychological obstacles which are 
considerable and not easy to surmount. 
Working in its favor are technical ar- 
rangements, economics, politics, the 
necessity of a common defense which 
urge and seem able to attain their goal. 
Now the Catholics of all the world are 
preeminently qualified in an extra- 
ordinary degree to create the atmos- 
phere without which a common inter- 
national action can have neither con- 
sistency nor prosperous advance. It is 
an atmosphere of mutual understand- 
ing, the fundamental elements of which 
can be thus indicated: reciprocal re- 
spect, a loyal readiness on both sides 
to recognize for others the rights one 
demands for oneself, a kindly disposi- 
tion towards the children of other 
peoples as to one’s own brothers and 
sisters. Catholics of all the world 
should always live in this atmosphere 

. There is no other human group 
which presents such favorable condi- 
tions and dispositions in breadth and 
depth for international understanding. 
For this reason there rests on Catholics 
a great responsibility: they ought above 
all to consider themselves called to sur- 
mount and overcome all national nar- 
rowness, and seek a true fraternal in- 
tercourse between nation and nation. 


The Holy Father is even more ex- 
plicit on the role of this collaboration 
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to be played by Catholic societies of 
scholars, again like our own Catholic 
Economic Association. In an auto. 
graph Letter to the 21st Internationa 
Congress of Pax Romana, dated Av 
gust 6, 1950, he declared: 

The urgency of the human problems 
posed for our age calls out to every 
generous and upright heart for a com 
munity of effort to attain mutual mu. 
derstanding. And to the scholars of 
every country, Catholic intellectuals of 
every profession, We address this ap 
peal: multiply among you and around 
you the bonds of fruitful communication 
and of contacts calculated to promote 
and extend peace. 


Some Evits 


So much for the purpose and the 
structure of economic life in the view 
of the Popes and of Catholic social 
principles. Now for a few words on 
some special evils besetting the struc- 
ture of economic life. 

“Economic nationalism” is the 
name given by Pius XI to the policy 
of erecting economic barriers around 
a nation, that is, of setting up high 
tariffs on imports with the purpose 
of keeping foreign products out of 
the country, to the advantage of the 
nation’s own businessmen. (QA, N. 
109). 

“Economic imperialism” is the 
well-known policy of powerful na- 
tions fostering the establishment of 
business concerns by their own na 
tionals in so-called “backward coun- 
tries” with the result that the back- 
ward countries thus become an eco 
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nomic colony of the powerful nation, public authority with those of the eco- 
and the whole arrangement a kind omic sphere, such as—one of the 
f mic empire. (QA, N. 109) worst—the virtual degradation of the 
? pe li é ; a sali CE epi state, which, although it ought to sit 
Internationa imperialism, Ts on high like a queen and supreme ar- 
more completely, “international im-  bitress, free from all partiality and in- 
perialism in finance,” is described by tent upon the one common good and 
Pius XI in Quadragesimo Anno as _ justice, is become a slave, surrendered 
the policy or institution which holds = bp eg (N —_— and the 
that a man’s country is anywhere he ecie: tas lie pe eee a 
can make money, i.e., that the de- shalt ol Mik. Mek tiene emai 
mands of patriotism have no standing ait pe h Pe 1 f 
against the chance of making profits. ee ee ee 
Ge 100). He fe selinving, den] ence to their stand on the purpose and 
ane i des: tetthetiien = Promo structure of economic life in its inter- 
Sk ; ; .. National relations. Tim 
tional cartels, in which the policy in jn as eel me pe ‘i 
effect is precisely such a negation of pita oe 
sstetlemn stand on special movements or insti- 
as en ae tutions of international scope, such 
re lie: of ‘neue i the Marshall Plan, the Schuman 
sli ‘a: taeda tea lees XT is Plan, Point Four, and other interest- 
even more ex licit. He links this 7S ™2 worrauel Insofar, however, as 
‘eseenathonl P ae tation oo these institutions represent a trend 
ate ait. AR sntheniitead? towards genuine international collab- 
md “economic imperialism” in one oration, and to the extent that they 
scathing condemnation. From his be kept free from the blight of ma- 
own point of view of morality, of terialism, it will follow that they are 
? . . . . . 
tight and wrong, he calls them all ™ keeping with the general principles 
“deadly and accursed,” involving laid down by the Popes on the right 
an intermingling and shameful con- and wrong of international economic 
fusion of the functions and duties of relations. 


Meanwhile I venture the opinion that what we need to give the children— 
and the adults, too—is not merely speculative knowledge, not merely a dry creed; 
but a rule of life—an ideal—and a grasp of the motives that will induce them 
and help them to try to live up to it. In short, we must not try to cram the intellect 
with speculative information, and neglect the development of the will’s part in 
teligion—Very Rev. William Moran in Curistus Rex, January, 1953. 








Are We to Blame? 


Tue Most Rev. K. Turner, S.F. M., D. D. 
Bishop of Lishui, China 


Reprinted from ScarBoro Missions* 


WRITE AT this Easter Season 

when the dominant themes of joy 
and hope are so beautifully and faith- 
fully echoed in the sacred liturgy. 
Even in this land the recurring Alle- 
luias of Mass and Divine Office can- 
not fail to pervade the heart. But yet 
the darkness that was over the whole 
earth until-the ninth hour is projected 
into these present days and gives a 
sombre, realistic note to our rejoic- 
ing. 

The picture of this diocese—in fact 
of the Church in China—is epito- 
mized by the day-long view from my 
window. A bare thirty feet across the 
cobblestone lane are the gates of my 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, pad- 
locked these long eighteen months. 
Elsewhere in the diocese the ban on 
public worship has been in effect for 
varying slightly shorter periods. No 
instructions or exhortations can be 
given to the faithful, for we never see 
them. The fact of our being foreigners 
further aggravates the cleavage be- 
tween pastor and flock, making the 
least intercourse suspect. Our Faith 
has been classified as one with the 
superstitions. Our youngest priest, a 


* Scarboro Bluffs, Ontario, 





In July, 1951, Bishop Turner, 
who is a native of Montreal, was 
placed under “house arrest” by 
the Chinese Communists, where, 
so far as it is known, he still 
remains. 











man full of zeal and energy and with 
a boylike simplicity like Nathaniel’s, 
has been in chains since the end of 
1950 and I do not know even if he 
lives. Between myself and the remain- 
ing native clergy any communication 
is most inadvisable. Nowhere now 
does the crucifix or image of Our 
Lady appear. It might be said that 
there remains no exterior evidence of 
the Faith in all the diocese save 
churches now empty or put to pro- 
fane uses. 

In many of the other dioceses of 
the nation the bishops, with priests 
and Religious, are in chains or de- 
ported; in some, a State-sponsored 
church seems to be planned. However 
the details of conditions in each dio- 
cese may vary, they add up to the 
same total, viz., the unofficial planned 
strangulation of the Christian Church 
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accomplished, or in the process of 
accomplishment, while officially it re- 
mains free. With what incalculable 
labor and patience and sacrifice of 
those long dead was this Chinese 
Christianity built up through the long 
years only now to vanish like a sand- 
castle with the incoming tide. To 
another time must be postponed the 
harrowing story of the sorrows of the 
laity and of our own feelings of sad- 
ness and outraged impotence as we 
watch this rape of the Church. 


Wuy THE CHURCH IN CHINA 
Is PERSECUTED 


The sorry condition of the perse- 
cuted Church in China calls not only 
for the sympathetic tears and pity of 
Catholics everywhere, but for some- 
thing yet infinitely more availing. 
After long contemplating at first 
hand the slow and inexorable steps 
in the crushing of religion, I know 
that something more than fruitless 
grief is demanded of Catholics. In 
order to better appreciate the impera- 
tiveness of what is required of us, we 
must first find out why the Church in 
China lies prostrate. The agency of 
the catastrophe is evident; what we 
must learn is the underlying cause. 

Is the Church in China being pun- 
ished by God because through the 
years not all clung to their new-found 
Faith? Or is it that the Chinese Chris- 
tians are being punished for the re- 
luctance of the vast mass of their 
brethren to embrace the Faith during 
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the years since John of Monte Cor- 
vino presided over a fourteenth-cen- 
tury Church from Peking? 

An affirmative to either query does 
not satisfy as being the solution. The 
answer we seek must have a more 
universal scope. Not only the Church 
in China but the Church in the lands 
of Saints Cyril and Methodius, of 
Saints Elizabeth and Stephen, of St. 
Casimir and of St. Wenceslaus is in 
agony. So vast an area is representa- 
tive enough of the entire world to 
warrant us saying that it is the uni- 
versal Church which is persecuted, 
and the cause is, therefore, not in the 
sins of the faithful of one nation 
alone, but in those of the entire body 
of Christians. I believe that the 
Church is suffering this persecution 
because we, the members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, have failed in our 
sublime vocation. 

It is always an unpleasant experi- 
ence to learn that one has failed; 
here, as in any endeavor, there will 
arise spontaneously cogent arguments 
in rebuttal. But notwithstanding the 
unselfish nobility of millions of Chris- 
tians, there is no denying that we are 
daily witness to the fully engrossed 
energy of the Christian body, along 
with the rest of mankind, in the at- 
tainment of purely mundane ends: 
power, money, honors, pleasures. 
Through what dark labyrinthine 
paths of sin do we not go in their 
pursuit! Even in frustration of at- 
tainment we sin by envy, hatred and 
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malice. We have abandoned the love 
of the Cross and, like St. Paul’s com- 
panion, Demas, we “have fallen in 
love with this present world” (II Tim. 
IV, 9). 

The strong words of Jesus Christ 
to the members of His Mystical Body: 
“If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his 
Cross and follow me,” we water 
down, each to suit his own stomach. 
If “Christian” means follower of 
Christ, then I fear that we have 
usurped this title. Following Christ 
means austerity, nakedness, suffer- 
ing; it means total submission and 
resignation to the will of God; it 
means gentleness and consideration 
towards all men. It means tender and 
active compassion for the poor, the 
suffering, the afflicted, the ignorant 
and the sinner. 


WE Try To COMPROMISE 


The Church has constantly 
preached Christ and Him Crucified, 
and while none formally deny that 
the Christian life demands that each 
do violence to the soft inclinations of 
fallen human nature, in practice we 
have tried to compromise. We have 
tried to follow Christ without the 
Cross He enjoined us to carry. The 
experiment has proved fatal. In the 
wake of our Cross-laden Head, we, 
His Members, without the weight of 
the Cross that would steady us, have 
contrived to follow in some sort of 
fashion but, like ships unweighted by 
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ballast, we have been tossed off oy 
course by the waves and winds of 
worldliness. Our Saviour is some 
where ahead but we do not see Hin 
clearly enough. Moreover, we, His 
followers, have become so badly scat. 
tered in following Him that we have 
almost lost touch, too, with on 
another. 





THREE QUESTIONS 


The sense of brotherhood with all 
men in the solidarity of the Mystical 
Body is present in us only in a dull or 
confused way. And lest the acknowl! 
edged generosity of the affluent to 
those in need mislead us to think we 
do have a strong sense of the true 
fraternity of men, let us ask ourselves 
but three questions out of a possible 
multitude. Are we blazing with indig 
nation because Christians in Eastem 
Europe and Asia are deprived of that 
religious liberty which belongs to the 
very nature of man? Have we a keen 
personal awareness of responsibility 
for the repairing of the Christian 
fabric rent in two at the Protestant 
Revolt, as well as for the extension of 
the means of salvation to a huge num- 
ber of the human race ignorant even 
of the existence of our common Fath- 
er? Lastly, do we feel such sorrow 
and shame for all the terrible sins of 
mankind, to the sad score of which 
we have each made contribution, that 
we have been led to prayer and atone: 
ment? 

Because we have so exclusively 
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sought material things from the 
world, it is but consistent that for the 
attainment of any good we continue 
to invoke the help of the world. Chris- 
tians everywhere long for peace but 
collectively we ignore God Who alone 
can give it, and we place too much 
confidence in the councils of nations. 
Few governments of Christian nations 
recognize the primacy and the provi- 
dence of God in the wider fields of 
men’s affairs. So long as the counsel 
of the Holy Spirit is not invoked in 
men’s councils, we can hope for peace 
only despite this slighting affront to 
God’s majesty. One cannot reject God 
without surrendering to the Enemy. 


ILLUSION OF “LIBERATION” 
“The Prince of this World” has not 


been slow in insinuating a scheme to 
replace the inherent dependence of 
men on God. This scheme makes use 
of the most catching phrases to at- 
tract men. Only after being trapped 
does the victim realize that the old 
accepted meaning of those words that 
caught him have, in the new order, 
an altogether novel interpretation. 
The popular word of the new order, 
the rallying cry to stir the blood is 
“Liberty,” with its derivative “Liber- 
ation.” Alas, millions have been 
hoodwinked. Show me, whenever this 
“Liberation” prevails, just where is 
liberty of conscience! It is gone. And 
when liberty of conscience is lost, 
what indeed is left! 


At Lourdes and at Fatima the bur- 
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den of Our Lady’s message was 
prayer, penance, amendment. But our 
stubborn, earth-bound consciousness 
apparently still needs the fires of per- 
secution and wars to refine it before 
we will heed our heavenly Mother’s 
gentle pleas. This present persecution 
of the Church, though at the moment 
at least less bloody, is the most 
searching, thorough and extensive 
ever waged against the Saints. My 
own belief is that since the persecu- 
tion comes through the agency of a 
moral force, only another moral force 
can combat it. The active agents of 
the first are either willingly or willy- 
nilly as laborious and single-purposed 
a group as can be imagined. Should 
not then every Christian be at least as 
earnest and painstaking in the service 
of One Who died for us and for 
Whom we have all love and rever- 
ence? 


EVERYDAY CHRISTIANS 


With the pleading gestures of mil- 
lions deprived of religious liberty 
urging us frantically to haste, let us 
hurry together back to the very heels 
of Christ. Let compromise with the 
world be done with; nor let us meas- 
ure the height or width or thickness 
or weight of the particular Cross He 
offers each of us. “Sunday Chris- 
tians” must become everyday, prayer- 
ful Christians. The strayed must be 
brought back to the practice of the 
Faith. The self-indulgent must mor- 
tify themselves from pleasures, even 
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innocent ones. The time-wasters must 
reorganize their schedule to place first 
prayer and good works. Those for 
whom the chase of the dollar is para- 
mount must make the pursuit second- 
ary. Those who have accumulated a 
superabundance of the world’s goods 
must exchange them for imperishable 
treasures. The selfish must visit the 
sick, comfort the bereaved and the 
desolate. The change of heart of all 
men must begin now so as to shorten 
the burdened days of our persecuted 
brethren and before we bring upon 
ourselves in Western Europe, Africa 
and the Americas the tragic plight of 
the Church elsewhere. 


A Basic HEARTENING Fact 


If the picture of sin and its tragic 
consequence is a sombre one, yet let 
us not relinquish a particle of hope. 
Even from the meagre news which 
reaches us here, we can detect encour- 
aging signs of a magnificent spiritual 
awakening. Moreover, a basic, heart- 
ening fact contributes to our opti- 
mism, namely, that in everyone there 
is a latent, unlimited capacity for 
heroism, which by Grace is brought 
to fruition. Adversity is often the cir- 
cumstance in which God operates. 
We have the proof not only in the 
lives of the canonized martyrs, vir- 
gins and confessors in every age, in- 
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cluding our own, but also in the 
everyday lives of many contempo- 
raries. 

There are the incurably ill who, 
with full resignation, uncomplaining. 
ly and gladly endure pain in union 
with Christ’s Passion for the sins of 
the world. Countless parents count as 
nothing their own privations so long 
as their children benefit. There are 
the truly compassionate who spend 
all their time and substance for the 
unfortunate. There are the toilers by 
day who spend their nights in prayer. 
There are the Religious as well as 
laymen and women consecrated to the 
care of those stricken by diseases that 
rend the heart by their very names. 
There are the cloistered who by day 
and night sing with lips and soul the 
praises of God. The list could run on 
almost endlessly; heroes all, yet all 
unconscious of it. 

If the following of Christ be difficult 
for weak human nature, yet the pain 
is overwhelmed by the happiness it 
brings. “Take my yoke upon your 
selves, and learn of me; I am gentle 
and humble of heart; and you shall 
find rest to your souls.” Let that 
which draws us to the intimate fellow- 
ship of Christ’s true followers be not 
fear so much as the lodestone of love, 
a love surpassing all worldly love, 
seeking nothing for itself but only 
unity with God in Divine Charity. 
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The Carthusians 


JEROME Breunie, S.J. 


Reprinted From Review For ReEticious* 


HE centuries-old Carthusian Or- 

der is breaking ground in the 
New World and the eyes of America 
are watching with interest. Through 
the generosity of a benefactress and 
with the approval of the Bishop of 
Burlington, the Most Rev. Edward 
F. Ryan, a pioneer band, consisting 
of two Carthusian priests and two lay 
brothers with some American candi- 
dates, has established the first com- 
munity at Sky Farm near Whiting- 
ham in the Vermont hills. The very 
name Carthusian is pronounced with 
reverence on Catholic lips, and in 
many minds it represents the ultimate 
in austerity and deep spirituality. 
“The coming of the Carthusians 
brings many questions to mind. Is 
there place for them today? Aren’t 
they passé, a respected relic of the 
past? Just how old are they? Who 
founded them and why? Do they 
differ from the Trappists? What do 
they do? What did they do? How 
do they live? Is it true that they do 
not eat meat, and they do not heat 
their rooms, that they always wear a 
hairshirt? Are there Carthusian 
nuns ? 


Many of these and similar ques- 
tions are answered in the Apostolic 
Constitution of Pius XI, Umbratilem, 
in the booklet, The Carthusian Foun- 
dation in America, and in two recent 
books that complement each other: 
The Carthusians, which gives a de- 
tailed factual description of their life, 
and The White Paradise, which is a 
glowing account of his visit to the 
charterhouse at La Valsainte in Switz- 
erland by the gifted author-convert, 
Peter van der Meer de Walcheren. 
Most of the information in this article 
is taken from these four sources. 


Any questioning of the validity and 
modern relevance of the Carthusians 
should be cut short by Umbratilem, 
the Constitution issued on July 8, 
1924, when the Statutes of the Carthu- 
sian Order were approved in confor- 
mity with the new Code of Canon 
Law. This important document on the 
contemplative life states clearly at the 
outset that Carthusians have chosen 
the better part and holds up their life 
to the admiration and imitation of all. 

All those who, according to their 


rule, lead a life of solitude remote from 
the din and follies of the world, and 
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who not only assiduously contemplate 
the divine mysteries and the eternal 
truths, and pour forth ardent and 
continual prayers to God that his king- 
dom may flourish and be daily spread 
more widely, but who also atone for 
the sins of other men still more than 
for their own by mortification, pre- 
scribed or voluntary, of mind and body 
—such indeed must be said to have 
chosen the better part, like Mary of 
Bethany. 


For no more perfect state and rule 
of life than that can be proposed for 
men to take up and embrace, if the 
Lord calls them to it. Moreover, by the 
inward holiness of those who lead the 
solitary life in the silence of the cloister 
and by their most intimate union with 
God, is kept brightly shining the halo 
of that holiness which the spotless Bride 
of Jesus Christ holds up to the admira- 
tion and imitation of all. 


The document also makes it clear 
that there is need for Carthusians 
today. 


For, if ever it was needful that there 
should be anchorites of that sort in the 
Church of God, it is most specially ex- 
pedient nowadays when we see so 
many Christians living without a 
thought for the things of the next world 
and utterly regardless of their eternal 
salvation, giving rein to their desire for 
earthly pelf and the pleasures of the 
flesh and adopting and exhibiting pub- 
licly as well as in their private life 
pagan manners altogether opposed to 
the Gospel. . . . It is, besides, easy to 
understand how they who assiduously 
fulfill the duty of prayer and penance 
contribute much more to the increase 
of the Church and the welfare of man- 
kind than those who labor in tilling the 
Master’s field; for unless the former 
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drew down from heaven a shower of 
divine graces to water the field that is 
being tilled, the evangelical laborers 
would reap forsooth from their toil g 
more scanty crop. 


THE FOUNDER 


An authentic hunger for God led a 
diocesan priest-educator in the eley. 
enth century to formulate a way of 
life that happily blends community 
life with the life of solitude and keeps 
the advantages of each form. This 
life was first put into practice in 
1082 by the same priest and six com. 
panions at Chartreuse in the Alps of 
Dauphiné, in Southern France, and 
endures to our day. From the extant 
record of tributes after his death, this 
priest, whom we know as St. Bruno, 
was one of the great men of his time. 
Besides noting Bruno’s talents as a 
preacher, writer and educator, these 
tributes single out three virtues for 
which the saint was conspicuous: 
spirit of prayer, extreme mortification 
and filial devotion to Our Lady, vir- 
tues also conspicuous in his Order. 

Born in Cologne, St. Bruno (1030- 
1101) studied at the episcopal school 
at Rheims. After his ordination he 
remained at this school for twenty: 
five years as teacher, principal and 
“diocesan superintendent” of schools. 
After a short term as chancellor of the 
diocese, he evaded the efforts of the 
clergy to make him their bishop by 
“escaping” to Chartreuse in 1082. In 
1090 Pope Urban II called his former 
teacher, St. Bruno, to Rome to be his 
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counsellor. The orphaned community 
wavered in their vocation for a time 
and later even deserted by following 
their founder to Rome, but after a 
year they returned to their hermitages 
at Chartreuse. Though St. Bruno 
made the ground plan for the Carthu- 
sian Order, it was the fifth general, 
Guigo the Venerable (1109-1136), 
who wrote the Consuetudines, the first 
Statutes of the Order. “The Consue- 
tudines are the Carthusian gospel, 
Guigo our evangelist and Saint Bruno 
our founder and lawgiver” (The Car- 
thusians, 17). 


THE LIFE OF SOLITUDE 


In Rome is a famous statue of St. 
Bruno by Houdon. It is so lifelike, 
the comment is: “It would speak if 
his rule did not compel him to si- 
lence.” Silence and solitude, so es- 
sential to the Carthusian life, are 
insured by providing each monk with 
a separate hermitage consisting of 
four distinct rooms and an enclosed 
garden plot. There is a storeroom and 
work-shop, usually on the first floor, 
and, above, an ante-chamber called 
the Ave Maria, because it honors a 
statue of Our Lady, and an “inner 
chamber” or living room. A private 
washroom is also provided. In the 
cell proper the monk has a prayer- 
stall, desk and bookcase, a bed, and a 
small table for meals. Except on 
Sundays and feast days the meals are 
brought to an opening in each cell. 
There is never any breakfast and meat 
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is never permitted even in sickness. 
From September 14 to Easter the 
evening meal is cut down to a colla- 
tion of dry bread and whatever is the 
most common drink of the country. 
Penitential as it is, the diet seems to 
insure longevity rather than shorten 
life. 

The cell is the monk’s “living 
room.” Except for community exer- 
cises and the occasional recreation 
periods, the monk never leaves his 
hermitage. He lives for God and God 
alone. Here he devotes whole hours 
to study, to spiritual reading and to 
prayer, including mental prayer, the 
part of the Divine Office not said in 
choir, the Office of Our Lady, and 
sometimes the Office of the Dead. 
Since “the harp needs a rest,” the 
monk relaxes from time to time with 
light manual work, such as sawing 
wood for his fire, cultivating his gar- 
den, making religious articles and 
caring for the hermitage. No siesta 
is permitted and the night’s sleep is 
always broken into two periods of 
about three and a half hours each by 
the night Office. 


THE Community LIFE 


The community life which tempers 
the solitude provides a frame-work 
with a fixed daily order and sustains 
the courage of each monk by mutual 
good example. “Brother helped by 
brother makes a strong city.” The 
main daily communal exercises are 
the chanting of the night Office and 
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of Vespers and the conventual Mass. 
On Sundays and feast days the rest 
of the Office, except Compline, is 
chanted, meals are taken in the re- 
fectory and there is a_ recreation 
period. Besides, there is a weekly 
walk outside the enclosure. This 
period is called the spatiamentum and 
lasts about three and a half hours. 
Dom Le Masson, an outstanding gen- 
eral of the order (1675-1703), says of 
this exercise: “It is only with the 
greatest reluctance that I excuse from 
the spatiamentum, and then, only to 
the aged. So great, it appears to me, 
is the utility of this walk for good 
both of body and soul... . More 
easily and willingly would I exempt a 
Carthusian monk from the night Of- 
fice for some days, or from fasts of 
the Order, than from the spatiamen- 
tum” (The Carthusians, 62). 


Wuat Tuey Dp 


Only eternity will unfold the contri- 
bution of the Carthusian Order to the 
glory of God and the salvation of 
souls. Even in recorded history the 
order is eminent in providing the 
Church with saints, beati and saintly 
bishops, archbishops and a few car- 
dinals. Perhaps the greatest single 
contribution is the treasure of wri- 
tings in ascetical and mystical theol- 
ogy. The only wealth of any kind in 
a charterhouse was to be found in 
the library. Scholarship was always 
held in high esteem and the monks 
helped enrich other libraries as well 
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as their own by providing both copy. 
ists and eminent writers. Besides $¢t, 
Bruno, who is said to have written 
his famous commentary on the Epis. 
tles of St. Paul when at Chartreuse, 
the list of writers includes Ludolf of 
Saxony, whose Vita Christi was 
influential for centuries; Dionysius 
the Carthusian, called the Ecstatic 
Doctor, who has written more than 
St. Augustine; John Lansperg, who 
wrote of Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart before St. Margaret Mary; and 
Laurentius Surius, whose Vitae still 
help supplement the work of the 
Bollandists. 


The official document of the 
Church Umbratilem is quite articu- 
late about the contribution of the 
Carthusians to the religious life: 


In his great kindness, God, who is 
ever attentive to the needs and well- 
being of his Church, chose Bruno, a 
man of eminent sanctity, for the work 
of bringing the contemplative life back 
to the glory of its original integrity. To 
that intent Bruno founded the Car- 
thusian Order, imbued it thoroughly 
with his own spirit and provided it 
with those laws which might effica- 
ciously induce its members to advance 
speedily along the way of inward sanc- 
tity and of the most rigorous penance, 
to the preclusion of every sort of ex- 
terior ministry and office: laws which 
would also impel them to persevere with 
steadfast hearts in the same austere and 
hard life. And it is a recognized fact 
that through nearly nine hundred years 
the Carthusians have so well retained 
the spirit of their Founder, Father and 
Law-giver that unlike other religious 
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bodies, their Order has never in so 
long a space of time needed any amend- 
ment, or, as they say, reform. 

The badge of the order is appro- 
priate. It is a globe surrounded by a 
cross and seven stars, with the motto: 
Stat crux dum volvitur orbis terrar- 
um—“The cross remains firm while 
the world keeps spinning around.” 
If persecution is a mark of Christ’s 
followers, the Carthusians can cer- 
tainly be identified. “They have per- 
secuted Me, they will also persecute 
you.” Three Carthusian priors were 
among the proto-martyrs of Henry 
VIII; fifteen more monks died on the 
scaffold or starved to death in prison 
during the English persecution, which 
practically suppressed the order in 
that country. Spain prevented a Car- 
thusian foundation in Mexico in 1559, 
compelled the charterhouses to sep- 
arate from the order in 1784, and 
suppressed them in 1835. The French 
Revolution was the greatest blow. In 
1789 there were about 122 charter- 
houses. Almost all of them were sup- 
pressed, first in France and then 
throughout Europe as the French 
armies over-ran the continent. The 
restored houses in France were again 
disrupted in 1901 as a result of the 
Association Laws. The Italian houses 
were suppressed during the course of 
the Risorgimento. 

The Carthusian Order in 1607 had 
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about 200 houses with 2,500 choir 
monks and 1,300 lay brothers and 
donnés. At the present time there 
are 18 established charterhouses with 
a total of over 600 members. There 
are four charterhouses in France, five 
in Italy and Spain, and one each in 


Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Germany 
and England. 


THE CARTHUSIAN NUNS 


In 1245 Blessed John of Spain, 
Prior of the Charterhouse of Mont- 
rieux, was ordered to adapt the Car- 
thusian Rule for a group of nuns at 
the Abbey of Prébayon in Provence. 
Since then there have never been 
more than ten convents for Carthusian 
nuns. The nuns live in private rooms, 
not separate buildings, have two re- 
creations a day, eat in a common re- 
fectory and are not obliged to wear 
the hairshirt. They spend eleven 
hours a day in prayer, meditation and 
work, and are allowed eight hours 
sleep. The nuns have always been dis- 
tinguished for their austere sanctity 
and strict observance. Outstanding 
among them are Blessed Beatrix of 
Ornacieux and St. Roseline of Villa- 
neuve. Both lived during the four- 
teenth century. The body of the latter 
is still incorrupt. At present there are 
four convents for nuns, two in France 
and two in Italy. 


It is root and marrow of the Catholic apostolate that nothing can be gained 
without holiness—J. Dennis Clark in Soctat Orper, September, 1952. 








Vocation of the Businessman 


RoBERT GREGORY 


Reprinted from THE Voice oF St. JupE* 


one first interest of most of us is to make a living for ourselves and 
our families. In the United States, our efforts to gain a livelihood are 
closely integrated in the system and organization known as the American 
economy. This economy, in more ways than one, is like a vast mechanical 
monster that must be constantly and skillfully tended if it is to function 
at high efficiency. When it functions at low efficiency, unemployment and 
economic distress are the result. 

Now it so happens that those who tend our national economic organi- 
zation, its managers, we call businessmen. Businessmen are the managers 
because our country has what is known as a free economy to distinguish 
it from one that is government-controlled and operated. In a free economy, 
the necessary decisions as to the disposition of economic resources and 
activities are made by millions of individual businessmen throughout the 
entire nation. 

In our free economy, the economic organization consists of a multitude 
of businesses, large and small, in which one man or a group of men pre- 
‘side as managers. These men make the decisions upon which the welfare 
of the rest of the 155 million people depend and it is here that the vocation 
of the businessman asserts itself. Among this multitude of business mana- 
gers are men of widely ranging intelligence and skill, good and bad, nar- 
row and broad-minded, kind and cruel, generous and avaricious. Yet, 
amidst all the vast range of characteristics and abilities these men repre- 
sent, they must have one thing in common if they are to function efficiently. 
They must put the success and welfare of the business they manage ahead, 
not only of their own self-interest, but ahead of the self-interest of the 
particular individuals who are members of their business organizations. 
Common sense alone would dictate this because the welfare of the entire 
group, including businessmen, depends on the welfare of the business 
organization which provides all their livelihoods. 

Hence, the first duty of the businessman is to exert his skill and efforts 
to maintain and advance the welfare of the organization over which he 
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presides, for the sake of the common good. The interests of the individual 
members must be secondary and must be measured within the frame- 
work of the organization. 

Common sense also confirms another important truth in connection 
with the businessman. In the decisions and actions that affect the welfare 
and prosperity of the business organization the businessman does not have 
unlimited latitude. On the contrary his decisions and actions are con- 
fined within rather rigid limits. 

A business acquires the income from which wages and salaries and 
dividends are paid by exercising an economic function. A common example 
is the retail store from which we buy food or clothing or television sets 
—the immense variety of the things we need and use. 

The man who owns or manages the store usually has relatively little 
to say about the prices of the goods he sells or the prices he pays for 
them, or the rent he pays for the building occupied, or the hours worked 
by himself and his employes. This, in the final analysis, is determined by 
the public that patronizes the store—his customers—and by his com- 
petitors. The prices and articles sold must be sufficiently attractive to draw 
large numbers of people into the store or there will not be sufficient busi- 


ness to pay the wages and salaries of those who depend upon the store 
for their livelihood. 


THREE ECONOMIC GROUPS 


Thus there are three economic groups involved in any business or 
other economic institution: the employes and managers who produce and 
distribute the goods and services offered for sale; the consumers who buy 
and consume the goods and services sold; those whose private property, 
or capital, is used in the process. Each of these groups has a valid claim 
on the economy and on the particular business or economic institution 
with which they are connected. 

The nature and extent of each claim is determined by the contribu- 
tion each makes to the production and flow of goods in the economy. 
Of greatest importance is the fact that the economy functions best and most 
efficiently when the claims of each group are fairly and equitably met. 
Excessive claims collected by any one group introduces a distortion into 
the economy which injures and impairs its functioning. 

Hence the vocation of the businessman in terms of social welfare and 
social justice is to maintain the well-being and efficiency of the business 
or institution under his authority, and to promote a just distribution of 
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the proceeds of the business or other economic activity, in satisfaction 
of the claims of the various economic groups. 

Ordinarily individual businessmen are in a position to do this more 
equitably, in collaboration with legitimate workers’ organizations, than 
is a centralized state, because they are close enough to the groups involved 
to recognize and deal with the infinite variations in conditions and cir. 
cumstances that should be given consideration in the determination of 
individual claims to the product of economic activity. 

The businessman doesn’t have an easy vocation, but if he lives it 
virtuously, it can become to him a pathway to heaven. 


The Goal of Communism 


The basic goal of the Communist dictatorship is so to mold the individual s 
as to do away completely with any trace of spirituality—to create a human robot. 
To this end all the people under Communism must be purged of everything spir- 
tual. Even friendship is considered dangerous, because it carries a germ of pos 
sible resistance to dictatorship. Family love is equally undesirable, because it is a 
hindrance to progress. Worship of God is most dangerous of all, because it is a 
‘positive step against materialism. The rapid appropriation of Church property, 
the jailing of priests, the ban against Church services were all necessary for the 
consolidation of the Communist dictatorship. The task would have been easier in 
a country of high technological development, where materialism already had dis 
integrated society to a considerable degree. The job of transforming the Muscovite 
Empire into a materialistic society was an 2normous undertaking. The Bol- 
sheviks were compelled to force this disintegration by ruthless terror and ex- 
termination, and they will continue to do so until they produce a people stripped 
of any manifestation of spirituality. They have slaughtered millions of people, 
and they will slaughter many more millions until they are sure of the solidarity of 
their materialistic State—John Hladun in THe CaNADIAN MESSENGER OF THE 
Sacrep Heart, June, 1953. 
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Mission of Professional People 
Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness to the University Graduates’ Division 
of Italian Catholic Action, May 24, 1953. 


I EXTENDING to you Our heartfelt welcome, beloved sons and daughters, 
We wish to remind you how great is the interest and solicitude with 
which We are following the life and growth of the “Doctorate Group of 
Catholic Action.” And since We know your intention to celebrate in a 
special way the Feast of Pentecost, We have gladly consented to come into 
your midst today, in order to express Our interest in your movement and 
to exhort you to intensify your apostolate even more. 

On Pentecost the Church commemorates the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
A few days after the Ascension of Jesus into heaven, the Apostles, gathered 
close around Our Lady in the Cenacle, were enveloped by a mighty wind 
and filled with the Holy Spirit. Flooded with light, transformed in their 
character and action, and hence scarcely recognizable to themselves and 
others, they went forth boldly from the Cenacle and at once found them- 
selves among a crowd who were waiting in anxious expectation for some- 
thing new and great. Et coeperunt loqui: “and they began to speak,” sow- 
ing the seed of God’s word on good soil, because it was soil watered by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. 

For this reason today’s liturgy is all a paean of joy, which seems to 
spread through and permeate the entire world with its echoes and har- 
monies: Quapropter, profusis gaudiis, totus in orbe terrarum mundus exsultat 
(Preface of the Holy Spirit) . . . “wherefore the entire world exults with 
abundant joy.” In today’s Office the 47th Psalm sings: “Great is the Lord, 
and highly to be praised in the city of our God; His holy mountain . . . 
is the joy of the whole world.” And the 67th Psalm, appropriate for Pente- 
cost and therefore used also in the Offertory of the Mass, paints in bold 
and dashing metaphors the glories of the God of Israel and His victory 
over His enemies, who flee before His face, as smoke disappears, dispersed 
by the wind; an image of the triumphal entry of the Lord into His Church 
on the day of Pentecost, where through the sending of the Holy Spirit He 
will dwell until the end of time. 

_ But it is right that, beside this hymn of joy, there echo also that fervent 
invocation which is repeated in the majestic cathedrals of the great cities, 
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as well as in the little oratories of the countryside and the tiny chapels 
hidden away among the mountains: Emitte Spiritum tuum: “Send forth Thy 
Spirit.” Thou seest, O Lord, how urgent is the need, and how the times 
are ripening ever more for a profound renewal. Send forth, therefore, Thy 
Spirit, and Thou shalt renew the face of the earth: Emitte Spiritum tuum 

. . et renovabis faciem terrae: “Send forth Thy Spirit . . . and Thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.” And this earth, O Lord, quicken it with life, 
giving it form and soul, while over the turbulent waters of the world Thy 
Holy Spirit is poised, as in the beginning, when Thou, O Lord, didst create 
heaven and earth. 

Indeed, as in the beginning of the Church, Christ sent His Paraclete 
upon the first Apostles; so in these our times of decisive crises for the his- 
tory of the Church, He is calling together increasingly large bands of new 
apostles in order to fashion them anew and transform them into skillful 
and zealous builders of a new and better world. 

You, beloved sons and daughters, are of this number; and that is why 
We cannot conceal Our joy at seeing gathered around Us here one of the 
picked bands of Our Lord’s disciples. Only the Lord knows how fervently 
We begged Him this morning to bring you back to your homes filled with 
the Holy Spirit, with your minds flooded with light, your hearts inflamed 
with love, your lives offered to Christ. Thus renewed interiorly, you will be 
able to bring about that renewal the world is waiting for. 


1. Christ’s Action Universal 


The Holy Spirit will make you see very clearly this above all that no 
field of human activity can be withdrawn from Christ’s action of renewal: 
through Whom and in Whom all things are. On other occasions We have 
already pointed out the grave error men make when in the very act of lay- 
ing the foundations of a new world, they have left Christ out of their calcula- 
tions, or even positively turned their back on Him. There is no doubt, We 
said, that He alone is Saviour, He alone is Master. 

Men must recognize that the Gospel has the task of completely leaven- 
ing the thought of mankind, and if there are still some who doubt the 
necessity of a radical transformation in a Christian sense, you must remind 
them that human activity in all its manifestations, speculative as well as 
external, hence also even artistic activity, should have a Christian inspira- 
tion, and cannot escape the impact of the thought and grace of Christ. 


At this point, We should like to make, beloved sons and daughters, two 
observations: 


BEARERS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


You want to be, and you ought to be, in the contemporary world, the 
bearers, the messengers, the apostles of Christian thought and of the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit. But, then, that thought must seize, so to speak, 
and penetrate deeply into your own selves. Now, modern intellectual life is 
so dominated by technical, scientific and economic thought that the meaning 
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of truths of a higher order—science calls them metaphysical truths—and 
the ability to understand them is beginning to disappear. We have no need 
to show how We understand and highly esteem the activities and conquests 
of the natural sciences and of technology. But these metaphysical truths 
are the basis of all being, material and spiritual, natura] and supernatural. 
For Catholic intellectuals and leaders there is today a real need to have a 
thorough knowledge of this world of immutable and eternal truths, to deepen 
their knowledge of them and of the entire treasure of our Faith as well. The 
religious instruction which you received in your youth, however excellent 
it might have been, does not suffice in view of your mature years and for 
the new problems which have in the meantime arisen and advanced to the 
fore. 

Have, therefore, a deep understanding of the foundations of the Faith, 
of its structure and each of its truths. 

The other observation concerns practical action. You want to work to- 
gether for the renovation of the world through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
However, you will not succeed if you succumb without reserve to that which 
is called the spirit of the times, that is, to materialistic thought carried 
over to action, and if you yield to it without measure of discretion; but 
only if you observe faithfully and constantly the clearly traced Catholic 
program. Without doubt this calls for a lofty kind of unyielding perse- 
verance. But the Holy Spirit will give you that. 


2. The Spirit of Love 


Secondly, you will be filled with the Spirit of love, burning with divine 
charity. 

It would be useless to speak of a world renewed in the name of Jesus, 
if His supreme anxiety were not in you: ut omnes unum sint (John 17, 21): 
“that they all may be one.” He meant that this unity would be among the 
strongest confirmatory arguments for faith in His divine mission: ut credat 
mundus quia tu me misisti: “that the world may believe that You sent Me.” 

Therefore, stand united, beloved sons and daughters! Do not permit the 
devil of division and discord to make inroads among you, by weakening 
the bond of unity with those who may be called different, yet equally 
necessary units in the single and great Catholic army. 


A VALip PRINCIPLE 


It was also thus in past periods; but it is eminently characteristic of 
modern public life that the resolutions to which the individual gives his 
cooperation are always and primarily resolutions of an ideological nature. 
In accepting the responsibility of his cooperation, the Catholic cannot, there- 
fore, in the ultimate analysis allow himself to be determined by any par- 
ticular dissatisfaction or desires, even though legitimate in themselves; 
but the determining factor for him must be the ideological consideration 
which is at issue. This principle is valid for every Catholic in the entire 
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world. If the prayer, ut omnes unum sint, is to have a practical meaning, 
it is today, and precisely here, that it should manifest its influence. 

Therefore, while conflagration threatens the home, while violent attacks 
are leveled against it from all sides, while bold and disciplined action ig 
required from all Catholic forces on all fronts, We will not weary of warm. 
ing that it is indispensable to consume with the fire of charity every grudge 
and to generously renounce all personal preferences, that all may work 
promptly and harmoniously for the cause of Christ under the guidance of 
legitimate authority. 


‘ 3. Duties of Leadership 


Finally, remember the well-known phrase: as the leaders, so the people. 

You belong to the leading professions: you are called—not a few of 
you in an eminent degree—to be leaders of the people. From this derives 
your grave responsibility in regard to those, and especially those of a lower 
station, who call upon you to promote progress with every effort and, as 
the right order of things demands, to put progress at the effective service 
of the: individual and of the collectivity. 

May We, beloved sons and daughters, give you some practical counsels, 
which go beyond the limits of your professional activity? 

When the mayor, the judge, the doctor and other professional men and 
professors of higher studies, esteemed as experts in their respective fields, 
worthy of confidence and solicitous for the well-being of the populace, are 
at the same time known as ardent believers and proud of their Faith, who 
are to be seen praying in church, observant of the Commandments of God 
in every respect and faithful to their moral duties, the example of such 
laymen of the leading classes is just as effective, and sometimes even more 
so, than that of a priest. Has not irreligion, perhaps, spread from the 
leaders of the people? Then from these, too, may salvation come today. 


JUSTICE AND DIGNITY 


To continue: You know that much has been done to open the way to 
social order and justice by means of legislation, thanks to the measures of 
public authorities and to private initiatives. But there is still much to 
accomplish. We are thinking of the vast field of social hygiene. Alas, there 
are still men without the fear of God who do not scruple to seize the oppor- 
tunity, for example a shortage of work, to reduce salaries to an intolerable 
minimum. Not only have Catholics no reason to hide such cases, contrary 
to divine and human law, but they should exert themselves to remedy 
them. You, who are leaders in your field, the mayor, the doctor, are per 
haps the first to learn of such abuses. Why would you not unite, then, in 
a concerted, and thus all the more forceful, effort, in order to win respect 
for the rights of human dignity and justice? 

That, beloved sons and daughters, is what We wanted to say to you on 
this day of exultation for the Church, while invoking on you the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, the renewer of the face of the earth. 
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Be conscious of your vocation. 

There is today a holy battle to fight and win; you are among the most 
efficient captains of the Catholic forces. There is the long road of recon- 
struction to traverse, clambering sometimes over the steeps of rocky moun- 
tains; you are a chosen phalanx of Christian guides. There are among 
you—and very affectionately We greet them—university professors, teachers 
of secondary schools, artists, doctors, lawyers, technicians. Oh! may the 
Holy Spirit deign to descend on you and to pour out in your souls the 
abundance of His gifts. 

Be docile, beloved sons and daughters, to His inspirations; let your- 
selves be changed into men whose thoughts are clear and whose wills are 
resolute and firm. When you go out of here, set to work immediately. Out 
in the world is a multitude of souls in anxious expectation. If you, and 
all men of Catholic culture, will but advance with upright understanding, 
without wearying, united in the effort for a Christian renewal, then Rome, 
Italy and the world will not be long in recognizing that the Lord has given 
His Church the gift of a new and gladdening Pentecost. 


The Best Christians 


The best Christians, those most fully alive, are not necessarily nor even as a 
tule found in the ranks of the savants, nor among the talented, nor among the 
intelligentsia, nor among the politicians, nor among those whose hands are heavy 
with power or gold, nor among the socially prominent. As a result the voice of 
the élite of Christ does not echo in the marketplace nor in the daily press, nor 
does their activity at all interest the general public. Their life is hidden from 
the prying eyes of the world and if they do attain fame, it is by the way of ex- 
ception and tardily, always with a risk of strange distortions. These are they, 
nonetheless, who more than all the rest combined are responsible for the fact 
that our earth is not a hell. 

The bulk of these followers of Christ never wonder if their faith is “adapted” 
nor if it be “efficacious.” It is enough for them to be living it, as an ever-present 
reality, but the fruit which they bring forth, although often hidden, is not for that 
reason less magnificent. Even if they do not directly influence the outer world, 
they inspire all the initiative and activity and creation which will endure in this 
world. And these are the men and women who preserve us and provide us with 
an inkling of hope. Who is to say that they are less numerous today than in 
other ages? 

Let not a dream of efficiency, perhaps pure fantasy, blind us to the real 
fecundity of our holy Mother.—Henri De Lubac, S. J. in Soctat Orver, April, 1953. 








To the Catholics of Denmark 
Pore Pius XII 


A radio address by His Holiness to the Danish National Catholic Convention, 
Copenhagen, May 24, 1953. 


LADLY and not without deep emotion do We accede to the wish of 

your esteemed supreme shepherd, whom We have the happiness to 
address today as the Bishop of Copenhagen, to say a word to your joyous 
gathering and to impart to you Our blessing. It is the first time that the 
Successor of Peter from his abode in Rome addresses you in your own 
homeland. Receive Our word brought to you by the waves of the air as a 
perceptible sign of Our fatherly care and love, which the Vicar of Christ 
has ever entertained for your country and for all of Scandinavia. 

Our greetings are extended to you gathered in your capital in such 
large numbers from Jutland and the islands—in Copenhagen, the beautiful 
and proud mistress on the Sound. You love your homeland and you have 
reason to do so: this world of unique and simple beauty, so marvelously 
balanced by nature, with its varied interplay of land and sea, with its 
refreshing change from forest to lake and fertile field, with its richly laden 
history and its own native culture. May the King of Kings, in Whose hand 
the destiny of nations lies, guard and protect your country and bestow upon 
it secure peace and enduring prosperity. 

Our greetings are extended further to your guests attending the Con- 
gress from other Catholic regions, especially to those from Norway, Sweden 
and Finland, together with their Bishops, our worthy Brothers. Finally, we 
extend Our greeting to the Catholics in the broad Scandinavian world, 
who, though absent in body from your gathering, are very much present 
in spirit. Through Our word and your celebration may all be strengthened 
in the realization that they do not stand alone nor isolated, but rather that 
they are members of one large, living body, in the communion of charity, 
which is the Catholic worldwide Church. 

Our thoughts go back at this moment to your past—to those messengers 
of the Faith, beginning with Willibrord and Ansgar, who won over your 
forefathers to Christ and His Church. Our thoughts go back to those 
towering figures in your history who through their efforts effected for 
Denmark the fullest flowering of national and religious culture. We need 
but name Knud the Great, Knud the Saint, the Archbishop Absalon and 
the Waldemars, and finally the incomparable Queen Margaret, who, with 
Saint Bridget, was the most eminent woman of medieval Scandinavia. 

We recall all those who at the time of the unfortunate religious divi- 
sion and in the ensuing centuries upheld the rights of the Church. 
One of these deserves special mention: Niels Stensen, of whom you are 
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justly proud, was eminent as a scientist who delved deep into the secrets 
of nature and who was outstanding for his complete dedication to the cause 
of Christ in the northern missions. 

Today We recall in particular the priests, the religious—both men and 
women—and leaders from among the laity who in the past century, since 
the time your Constitution gave freedom to the Catholic Church, have built 
anew the structure of the Catholic Faith in your land. May we entertain 
the hope that their courageous profession of the Faith, their frequently 
heroic example, their prayers and their sacrifices will effect among you 
a rebirth of Catholic life. 


ENCOURAGEMENT AND ADVICE 


You, beloved sons and daughters, have during your meeting discussed 
and taken practical measures regarding the many pressing problems and 
tasks confronting you, as well as the brighter prospects before you. If 
We may add a word of encouragement or of advice, let it be the following: 

First, We desire that you have a lively realization of your apostolate— 
something of the grateful joy and pride which St. Paul experienced because 
Christ had called him to be His Apostle and which influenced the entire 
thought, speech and action of the early Christians. Even as you, so they 
too were but few in an overwhelming majority to whom their faith seemed 
incomprehensible, yes even foolish (cf. 1 Cor. 1, 18-25). But they were 
convinced of its divine strength and effected its triumph even though through 
hard struggle and the shedding of their life’s blood. 

Since those ages of its inception, the Church has developed as a living 
organism and has reached a higher stage of perfection, and cannot return 
to the days of its childhood. Nevertheless, the early Christians ever remain 
as models, likewise for you. Be conscious, even as they were, that you have 
something truly great to give to those who are far from God, to those who 
doubt and are searching for the truth. You can give them the sure answer 
to the ultimate questions which ever trouble them; the full treasure of 
truth and grace which Christ brought us, culminating in the wondrous 
mysteries of the Eucharist, the Resurrection and life eternal. 

_ To be recalled briefly and only in passing are the principles and teach- 
ing which the Catholic philosophy of life has to offer for a humane and 
just ordering of the temporal in the economic, social and political spheres. 
No one will dare utter the charge that the Church has neglected these 
areas. To the extent that their ordering is an ethical task, the Church 
presents an all-embracing, most practical and valid program, valid because 
the Church, along with its full understanding of reality, orders the tem- 
poral life of men exclusively from its vision of their final and eternal destiny. 

All this belongs to you. Rejoice in its possession. But be mindful also 
of your mission that carries with it the obligation to bring these most 
precious of treasures to the world and to win over to them your fellowmen. 

Secondly, We desire for you a strong will for Christian action, for a life 
completely permeated with the Catholic Faith. Do not overlook the fact 
that every expression in the religious or ecclesiastical sphere, whether of 
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individuals or of groups, when such fails to take into consideration the 
all-important factor of the Faith, is meaningless and condemned sooner or 
later to ineffectiveness, A life lived in accord with the Faith demands 
courage and a high degree of personal steadfastness. Here, again, the 
example of the early Christians will not allow you to remain idle; for them 
it was incomparably more difficult—humanly speaking useless—to row 
against the prevailing current. And yet they did succeed. 

Were We to assign your religious action a specific goal, then such 
would be the perfect Christian family: a family based upon a pure married 
life in accordance with the laws of the Creator; whose glory in devotion 
and love even to sacrifice of self is the wife and mother, whose children 
grow up unspoiled and proud of their father, who gives them an example 
of the fear of God and of the fulfillment of his duty and care of his dear 
ones; the family, upon whom rests the blessing of daily prayer in common, 
pervaded by that peace which only Christ can give. Nothing more precious 
could you, beloved sons and daughters, give to the Church, as also to your 
people, than a perfect Christian family. 

May your Congress participate in the fullness of the Pentecostal grace 
and may the Holy Ghost inspire your efforts and your actions with His 
fire and strength. May Mary, the Mother of Jesus, through her powerful 
intercession with her divine Son and her loving counsel, as once she was 
to the Apostles and the early Church, be also to you the Mother of per 
petual help. 

As a pledge of which, We bestow upon your supreme shepherds and 
priests, upon all those active with them in the sacred ministry, schools and 
works of charity, whether of the religious orders or of the laity, all present 
as well as all your brothers in the Faith in Denmark and other northern 
lands, from the depths of Our heart, the Apostolic blessing. 

We close with the Christian greeting in your beautiful language: Lovet 
vaere Jesus Kristus (Praised be Jesus Christ). 


Portuguese Show the Way 


Perhaps the most desirable pattern of racial integration to be found any- 
where in Africa, although progress is not as fast as could be wished, is in the 
Portuguese colonies. Any native who has the ability to acquire an education, 
learn to speak Portuguese and accumulate enough material possessions to live 
like a European is eligible for full citizenship, with a claim to equal treatment 
with anyone living under the Portuguese flag. There are signs that other 
colonial nations, especially those where the Catholic Church is strong, may 
eventually adopt similar pacific policies—Theophilus Lewis in INTERRACIAL 
Review, New York, N. Y., February, 1953. 











To Roman Correspondents 
Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness to the Foreign Press Association, May 12, 1953. 


E ARE happy, gentlemen, to be able at last to receive you in this 

House, you who represent more than thirty States, and thus to comply 
with a desire which the Roman correspondents of the foreign press had 
already expressed at the beginning of Our Pontificate. At that time, they 
wished to come to Us on the occasion of the Ninth Congress of their Asso- 
ciation. The tragic events of World War II were responsible for the failure 
of this plan. Your presence here is all the more pleasing to Us after an 
interval of almost fourteen years, during which, if the face of the earth 
has not, alas! been renewed in the sense of the well-known text in Scrip- 
ture, it has at least been considerably modified. 

When you tread the soil of the State of Vatican City, you are not 
simply entering the territory of just another sovereignty. The entire spiritual 
atmosphere which you breathe here is naturally different from that of the 
centers of political life. Many members of your profession, accustomed to 
thinking only along political lines, have already probably experienced 
difficulty in understanding this atmosphere, when, upon their transfer to 
= they had to carry out, in Vatican circles also, their news-gathering 
role. 

The Holy See is the supreme authority of the Catholic Church, and 
hence of a religious society whose aims are to be found in the supernatural 
and in the world beyond. Of course, the Church lives in the world. Each 
of her sons and daughters—400 million Catholics—belongs to a particular 
State and people. It is always one of the essential tasks of the Holy See 
to see to it that, throughout the entire world, there should reign between 
Church and State normal and, if possible, friendly relations, in order that 
Catholics may live their Faith in tranquillity and peace, and that the Church 
may at the same time provide for the State that solid support which it 
constitutes wherever it can freely exercise its influence. 

Consequently, political events have their repercussions also on the 
Church and on the Holy See, but only indirectly, in the measure in which, 
oftentimes in an unexpected and radical manner, they disturb the situa- 
tion of the Church in a country. Yet, the Church does not want to be, and 
is not, a political power, that is to say, a power which pursues political 
aims with political means. It is a religious and moral power whose com- 
petence reaches as far as the domain of religion and morality, and this in 
turn embraces the free and deliberate activity of man, considered either in 
himself or in society. 


In regard to political powers, the Church remains neutral. Still more 
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precisely, since the term “neutral” is too passive and ambiguous, the Church 
remains impartial and independent. Even though the contrary may be 
affirmed a thousand times over, the Holy See does not allow itself to be 
taken in tow by any power or group of political powers. At times it can 
happen, in consequence of circumstances, that the path of the Holy See 
meets with that of some political power. But in what concerns their point 
of departure and their goal, the Church and the Holy See follow solely 
their own law, namely, the mission they have inherited from their Divine 
Founder, and which consists in winning for God all men without distinc. 
tion and leading them to Him, no matter what may be their nationality. 

Assuredly, the mission of the Church provides for it and for its supreme 
government common principles, norms and aims, which opposition and 
earthly battles will neither destroy nor compromise. It also provides reserves 
of spiritual and moral strength, which are nourished with the rich sap of 
Christian Faith, and whose vigor and universal usefulness are recognized, 
if not by all, at least by many men. Disinterested and productive of good, 
these forces are ever ready to intervene, wherever the welfare of humanity so 
demands. This is the atmosphere characterizing this residence and this City. 

Do not allow yourselves to be led astray by the human aspect which 
you may find in the Church. The fundamental law which We have briefly 
outlined determines those acts which involve the supreme government of 
the Church. A tradition constantly put to the test and endowed with rich 
experience points out to her the path and teaches her how to maintain 
her impartiality and her independence towards all, even in the midst of 
the most violent agitation of political events. 

We extend to you, gentlemen, Our most cordial good wishes in the 
exercise of your splendid profession, which is nevertheless difficult and full 
of responsibility. 


Two DIFFICULTIES 


Can We touch briefly upon two of the difficulties of your calling? The 
first arises directly from the fixed principle that governs the press: to bring 
the latest happenings to the knowledge of the widest public in the quickest 
and most systematic way possible. Nowadays, the progress of technical 
inventions has reduced to a minimum the time elapsing between the event 
itself and the publication of it, and, in this shortest space of time, you 
have to send in a faithful report, which presents clearly and with expres- 
sion all the essential points. Truly, this is an almost exorbitant demand. 
Your predecessors, who lived before the advent of radio, telegraph and the 
telephone, had a very much easier task than you have today. 

The second difficulty is a much more serious one. The principal virtue 
of the journalist is, as always, an incorruptible love of the truth. Yet how 
many temptations there are to make you depart from it: temptations bound 
up with the interests of a party and perhaps of the press itself on behalf 
of which you are working. How difficult it can be to resist them and to 
respect the limits beyond which the love of truth absolutely forbids anyone 
to go!—without forgetting, furthermore, that the “conspiracy of silence” 
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can also offend gravely against truth and justice. Then there are tempta- 
tions arising from public opinion, or more correctly from the opinions of 
the public, which the journalist cannot follow without reserve, being pre- 
cisely the one who ought to bring them into line with the truth and with 
what is right, and so refine them and give them proper direction. 

You know by your own daily experience how difficult it often is to 
obtain for truth simply presented even a part of that considerate interest, 
in the field of public opinion, which the sensational and misleading lie and 
half-truths can frequently assure for themselves. Has not Jean de la Fon- 
taine given expression to the same thought in the well-known quotation: 
“Man is as cold as ice to truths: he is on fire for lies” (Fables 1, IX, 6) ?— 
a comparison this which has within it more than a particle of truth. But 
if in the world here below there is a tempus belli, a time for war, and a 
tempus pacis, a time for peace; a tempus loquendi, a time to speak, and a 
tempus tacendi, a time to be silent; there is not a tempus veri, a time for 
truth, and a tempus falsi, a time for error. When there is question of rela- 
tions between nations and States, the educating of public opinion to look 
at things as they are and to consider truth dispassionately, with calm and 
dignity, is one of the essential conditions for the smoothing down of opposi- 
tion, for bringing peoples together and for peace. 

Each one of you has the wish to serve his country. But serve it with 
the conviction that its good relations with other States, an understanding 
of their character and respect for their rights belong also to the common 
good and welfare of the people of one’s own country, and that these are 
amongst the most effective means for the preparation and consolidation of 
peace. The war and postwar—in spite of their horrors and their miseries— 
had this much of good in them that they made men much more aware of 
this fact. 

We have spoken of peace. In the postwar, this word has been widely 
used; it has also been misused. We feel We can testify to Ourselves that 
in Our messages We have given to the peace which the world really needs 
a meaning that is clear and realistic. For the moment We can only express 
the hope—if We may use that word—that We may see a frank and loyal 
discussion take place between the powers. Although this would not yet 
mean that peace was assured, it is at least the first and indispensable con- 
dition of peace, and, if that is lacking, one would not know how to take 
any step towards its attainment. 

May God Who gives and loves peace—auctor pacis et amator—as the 
Church says, grant to all of you the light, the energy and the constancy 
daily to become more valiant heralds of truth, fearless defenders of what 
is right and wise pioneers of a true peace. That is Our wish for all of you 
and for your colleagues, at the present time when mankind is wavering 
between fear and anxious expectancy; and, invoking the protection of the 
Almighty upon the peoples and nations whom you represent, We implore 
His divine blessings upon you, upon those who are dear to you and upon 
all the persons who are with you in spirit and affection. 








The Church in the South 


Text of the message from the Catholic Bishops of the South read at the conclusion 
of the biennial convention of the Catholic Committee of the South, Richmond, Va, 
April 21 to 25, 1953. 


UR hearts are warm with gratitude 
and hope as we address ourselves 
to you at this closing session of the 
1953 Convention of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South. This convention 
has been a memorable one. Every as- 


pect of its program has been a source ' 


of encouragement to us who are your 
appointed shepherds in this portion of 
the Lord’s Vineyard. 

Your accounting of the past history 
of C.C.S. has been a very modest testi- 
mony to a truly difficult task met with 
faith and zeal and accomplished with 
patience and humility. Your plans for 
the future indicate your generosity in 
the cause of further advancing the 
ideals of C.C.S., ideals firmly rooted in 
the Sacred Scriptures and expounded 
‘ in the great moral and social teachings 
of the Popes. 

It is the mission of the Church to 
proclaim the truth of Christ to the 
whole world. All Catholics who are 
living in the Southeastern States must 
be conscious of the fact that they are 
sowers of Christian truth; that they 
bring justice and charity to all they 
meet. All Catholics are missionaries, 
modern apostles to whom Our Divine 
Lord looks for cooperation so that His 
reign might be extended upon the 
earth. We sincerely feel that C.C.S. 
has been a very useful instrument in 
the Hands of Christ, bringing Christ’s 
message of truth to the South. 

Pope Pius XI, of beloved memory, 
wrote: 
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Certainly there is a great need now o 
such valiant soldiers of Christ, who vil 
work with all their strength to keep humm 
families safe from the dire ruin into whic 
they would be plunged, were the teaching 
of the Gospel to be flaunted and that orde 
of things permitted to prevail which 
tramples under foot no less the laws o 
Nature than those of God. 

That good pontiff had been called to 
his reward Jess than three months when 
certain Bishops and priests and lay 
people of the South organized C.CS, 
to recruit soldiers of Christ in the 
South, and to give them a united Chris 
tian campaign. Theirs was to be a to 
tal approach. Theirs was to be the spe- 
cial task of reaffirming the principle 
that living according to the mind of 
Christ is not something which is re 
served for an hour on Sunday, but 
something which must be applied to 
every hour of the week and which must 
be shown in every aspect of Southem 
life. 


UNcHRISTIAN PRACTICES 





There is no denying that there are 
certain practices and behavior patterns 
in the South, as in other parts of our 
country, which are alien to Christian 
principles and ideals. The eradication 
of these practices and patterns was, 
and is, to be the task that must be um 
dertaken before it is too late. 

It is not the task of Bishops o 
priests to reform the secular institu: 
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tions of our society. Such tasks belong 
rightfully to the lay apostle, who works 
in industry, agriculture, education and 
other activities. Our Holy Father says: 

Ordinarily, the carrying out of these 
Christian social principles in public life is 
the task of the laity, but where no capable 
lay Catholics are found, the priest should 
make every effort to train some adequately 
(Menti Nostrae) . 

It is our hope and prayer that every 
Catholic in the South respond to the 
call of Christ and work to bring every 
aspect of Southern life into harmony 
with Christian principles and ideals. 

The rural South is a most important 
part of our country. For as Pope Pius 
XII has said: “Life on the farm is 
ideally suited to the development of 
stable families, the basic unit of society. 
The country-side is the natural habitat 
of all Christian virtues, upon which the 
spiritual, moral, pltysical and emotional 
well-being of man depends.” Therefore 
you must call attention to the great 
need for a more widespread growth of 
Christian family living on the farm and 
cooperate with the non-Catholic rural 
Southerner to help him understand his 
responsibility to future generations and 
to God for his stewardship of the land. 

These efforts will help develop a 
greater appreciation of Christ’s teach- 
ing in our country. Therefore, we stress 
with you the necessity for a larger num- 
ber of family-life size farms. We join 
m your recommendation that more 
farmer cooperatives and farmer unions 
be established as a means of assuring 
Southerners of a better return for_the 
fruits of their labor. 4 


Race RELATIONS 


Your Commission on Race Relations 
has built itself a national reputation as 
a champion of interracial justice. We 
encourage you not to lose heart despite 


the difficulties. Because our Divine 
Lord taught the brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God, the 
Church should lead the way in these 
matters. It has fostered the formation 
of interracial groups throughout the 
South. It has deplored the practice of 
racial segregation and the injustices 
that flow from it. It is not always easy 
to effect the application of these prin- 
ciples. We are grateful that you have 
been willing to face difficulties in the 
cause of justice. 

We sincerely hope that the day will 
come when the ideal of Christian 
brotherhood will displace from our 
Southern scene all traces of the blight 
of racism. Let us Catholics, true to 
our convictions, set the pattern. 

Let Catholics also, as champions of 
social justice in and for the South, set 
a pattern in industrial relations, finding 
in the Papal encyclicals the basis upon 
which industrial peace will be achieved. 

Let management and labor groups 
continue to regard the Committee as 
an impartial spokesman for justice, 
lending to both groups its advice and 
support, by conciliation in industrial 
disputes and by conducting a constant 
program of education in the Christian 
principles which affect their relation- 
ship. 


SOUTHERN YOUTH 


The new curriculum adapted to the 
needs and the conditions of the South, 
which has been fostered in the region 
by the Commission of Education, is 
producing gratifying results. Students 
are learning an unprejudiced, total 
Christian approach to the problems of 
the South. They are learning to apply 
Christian principles to the problems of 
their time and locality. As adults, they 
will be prepared to assume a Christian 
leadership in the South. 
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The Commission on Youth shares 
this task of helping our young people 
to the role of adult leadership. Ways 
and means must be found to help the 
young people of our times to grow to 
normal, healthy manhood and woman- 
hood in a culture which tends to put 
aside moral values. 

We hope that our young people will 
be given the opportunity to assume a 
certain responsibility in the formation 
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of their programs. The assumption of 
these responsibilities will develop a 
sense of leadership and accomplish. 
ment. They have faith, hope and zeai, 
These virtues can be strengthened by 
your help and good’ example. This en. 
ergy can be used to make in this atomic 
age a Christian society. 

The time for action is now—to bring 
Christ to the South and the South to 
Christ. 


Beyond Tolerance 


Some people now object to the word “tolerance” and this objection is a sign 
of at least a dawning pluralist consciousness; for, like “sect,” the word “toler. 
ance” implies the existence of a norm from which divergences are permitted 
but not welcomed. In the case of religiously committed states, such as England 
still is, at least in theory, the word has a meaning. In an English civic context, 
one can say that Catholicism is tolerated. But in an American civic context, the 
statement would obviously be nonsense, as would the statement that Methodism, 
Judaism, or Smithianism are tolerated. Unlike the English state, which has the 
English Church, the American state has nothing of its own with which to replace 
Catholicism, Methodism, Smithianism, or any other pattern of conviction. It has 
abolished tolerance by transcending it—Charles Donahue in THovucut, Vinter, 
1952-53. 
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